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SENATOR VEST’S PARK BILL. 
THE bill introduced recently by Senator Vest, for the 
better protection of the Yellowstone National Park, 
will be found in another column. 

Those of our readers who have followed the history of the 
reservation since it first came into prominence in connection 
with the Hatch-Hobart grabbing project, will see much in 
this bill to approve and also some points to criticise. It 
appears to have been drawn without a knowledge of the 
facts brought out by Mr. Phillips’s report on the Park, 
which was printed in our issue of Dec. 3, and yet it pro- 
vides for several points much in the way which the Special 
Agent recommends. 

Weare sincerely sorry to see that the increase in the size 
of the Park is limited by the bill to the parallel of 44°. It 
appears to us very desirable that it should be extended about 
twenty miles further to the south. 

By making the southern boundary the parallel of 43° 40’, 
the reservation would include a portion of Jackson’s Hole, 
Jackson’s Lake and a considerable area of wet and springy 
territory from which the forests should under no circum- 
stances be removed. This region pours into the head of 
Snake River a great volume of water, and ought by all 
means to be protected. The country, as we have before 
stated, is entirely without value for settlement. It is a 
region too cold for farming; the long winters and deep 
snows make it unavailable for stock growing, and no mineral 
deposits of any importance are known to exist there. It is, 
however, a country of wonderfully majestic scenery, and as 
such belongs properly within the Park. 

Mr. Phillips recommended and we urge that the shooting 
at, wounding, capturing or killing of any bird or animal 
within the Park be prohibited, and we should be glad to see 
Section 4 of the present bill changed in this respect. The 
noxious animals found in the Park, such as bear, wolves 
and panthers, are not dangerous to travelers, and the per- 
mission: to kill them furnishes an excuse for the presence of 
hunting parties within the Park. Such parties may be 
tempted to kill game illegally. The provision of the same 
section which refers to transportation of game is very much 
weakened by the words, “knowing, or having reasonable 














prove that the game or fish was lawfully killed. 


We should be glad to see the number of the Park police 


increased from fifteen, as here provided for, to twenty-five. 


The provision which authorizes the appointment of a 
Commissioner to try offenses against the regulations and to 
hold in the case of felony, is excellent; but it is perhaps 


doubtful if one Commissioner could do all the work required. 


On the whole, the bill is much better and more nearly 


adequate than any that has yet been introduced. 


WHICH IS IT? 
f AS every man the naturai right to kill game, say deer 
in the Adirondacks, when and in what manner he 
individually may please, without regard to the community 
at large? 

Or is the liberty to kill that deer a privilege accorded by 
the community to the individual, and justly accompanied 
with certain restrictions as to time and manner? 

Is the individual to regard the game law as a harsh and 
unwarranted interference with his exercise of a natural 
right? 

Or is he bound cheerfully to respect the law as a proper 
rule for himself because it is in the interest of the com 
munity? 


Is it becoming every year more evident that private 


and public opinion do not sanction the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which game laws are based? 


Or is the tendency in this country that the obligations 


of the individual to govern his conduct in the woods with 


some reference to other people are better understood and 


recognized? 

These are pertinent questions just now. We have asked 
them, not to give answers to them so much as to suggest 
that they may furnish subjects for profitable consideration. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE A. C. A. CLASSES. 


_ discussion over wider canoes that has lately appeared 
in our columns has brought out suggestions from sev- 
eral that a class be formed to admit these boats to the races 
of the Association. Some of our correspondents take the 
ground that because the first clause ef the rule says that a 
canoe must be sharp at both ends and without counter-stern 
or transom, and capable of being paddled by one man, that 
any boat fulfilling these conditions is entitled to an entry; but 
to class them all would make a set of rules so complicated 
and entail so much work that it is impracticable. Any 
change must be in the direction of additional classes only of 
such size as shall be proved to be most desirable, and the 
fewer classes the better. 
For two years, until it was forced upon it, the new Asso- 
ciation avoided the question of classification, and stumbled 
along as best it could, until the many sizes of boats entered 
and the consequent confusion compelled some action. A 
comprehensive scheme of classification, embracing not only 
existing canoes, but providing for larger boats, was adopted 
and used for a season, when the new regatta committee pro- 
posed the scheme which, altered and amended by trial, is 
now in practical working. At the time this latter scheme 
was proposed, 1883, there were no canoes larger than 16 feet 
long and 338 inches wide, the latter beam with only 14 
feet length, that claimed a representation in the races, and 
the larger boats were comparatively unknown. Almost all 
existing canoes then came near the limits of Class A or Class 
B, and the committee dealt only with these boats, without 
any reference to the future other than a proposal to add a 
class for larger canoes as soon as the latter were sufficiently 
numerous. The latter have now increased to a consid- 
erable number, but of a diversity of sizes and models. 
To classify them so that every one that comes may have a 
race is impossible, the only course is to proceed as with the 
smaller boats, to form a Class C that will embrace a majority 
of the boats now outside the limit, with such limits to the new 
class as may seem advisable, and then owners must build to 
these limits. What the new class will be we cannot now cun- 
sider, but it is a subject for discussion among those who wish 
its establishment. It was at one time proposed to admit not 
only canoes, but all cruising boats within a broad limit, to a 
place in the Association, giving a race to each class as soon 
as enough of them appeared to justify it, but still keeping 
the canoe racing intact. This scheme met with approval 
from many, but was killed by the opposition of one can- 
oeist. 


| The object of the American Canoe Association is and 


cause to believe, that such animals, birds or fish were” * * 
The transportation of game or fish killed in violation of this 
act should be forbidden, and it should be for the carrier to 
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always has been to encourage cruising in small boats, and 
while we cannot of course speak officially, we believe that 
the introduction of a class of legitimate cruisers of larger 
size would meet the approval of most of the members, The 
work of promoting canoeing and developing canoes must of 
course be the main feature of its policy, but there is nothing 
in that antagonistic to the existence of the larger boats. 


SENSIBLE GAME CLUBS. 
( NE of the most inexpensive and satisfactory methods of 
securing good quail shooting is the plan adopted by 
clubs and associations who lease the shooting privileges of 
a number of adjacent farms. 

Instead of buying the land, they simply stipulate that 
they shall be given the exclusive privilege of shooting upon 
it. The individual expense is slight, for it is divided among 
a number, and a comparatively trifling sum is sufficient to 
secure the co-operation of the farmer. Each land-owner 
becomes at once interested in the welfare of the birds on his 
farm. His agreement with the club calls for no expense 
nor exertion on his part beyond the simple posting of his land 
and the exclusion of trespassers. If he happens to be in a 
locality where lawless gunners have broken down his fences 
and harried his stock, he is glad to shut them out and to 
have in their stead sportsmen whose interests are recognized 
as identical with his own. 

A club adopting this plan can insure the thorough protec- 
tion of its leased territory, and provide sport which is easily 
accessible, calls for no great outlay for railroad fares, and is 
not attended with the provoking uncertainty which enters 
so largely into all excursions to distant game grounds. 

This co-operation of sportsman and land owner has been 
practically put to the test. It may be accepted as oae solu- 
tion of the game problem. The day has gone by when a 
majority of the sportsmen of this country can expect fair 
shooting without having made some such provision for a 
protected shooting ground. The sooner we all recognize 
this and act on it the better. 


THE ADIRONDACK DEER LAW. 
We. print to-day a number of letters from correspond- 
ents representing different shades of opinion about 

the non-hounding deer Jaw, which has been in force in the 
Adirondacks this year. From these communications it ap- 
pears that in certain parts of the North Woods the law has 
been received with favor, and has been respected and has 
apparently worked in a manner to give satisfaction to the 
people. dn these localities, because approved, it has been 
enforced. In other parts of the woods it has been violated 
because the local sentiment was against it. Wherever the 
law has been given a fair trial it has amply established the 
wisdom and utility of the abolition of dogging. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that the law has worked for 
the public good wherever given a fair trial; it has been 
barren of the best results where only respected in a half- 
hearted way or openly and persistently set at naught. 

Interested and ill-informed newspapers like the Boonville 
Herald have strenuously endeavored to make it appear that 
there has been an unusual slaughter of deer by market still- 
hunters. The purpose is to deceive the public into the mis- 
taken notion that the still-hunters alene succeed in killing 
more deer in a season than were ever killed by still-hunters 
and hounders put together. Suci: a notion is very silly, but 
it is just by the use of such senseless arguments that the ad- 
vocates of club-killing deer bolster up their side of the ques- 
tion 

The truth is, however, that the killing of Adirondack 
deer in 1885 did not begin to compare with the killing in 
former years when the woods were full of hounders who 
came in from outlying towns, and systematically laying out 
their campaign, putting their boats on different lakes and 
their dogs on the trails leading to these waters, cornered the 
game, shot it in the water or clubbed it to death and carted 
out wagon load after wagon load of venison for winter meat. 

The law isa good one. It should remain on the statute 
books. 


THE ForEsT AND STREAM'’S RIFLE TRAJECTORY TEstT.— 
The figures of the last tests are given in our shooting columns 
to-day, and next week will be presented a review of the 
trials and a tabulated summary of the entire test. The re- 
port in full will be published in book form; and the numer- 
ous letters we have received suggesting such a permanent 
form for the report lead us to believe that the trajectory 
volume will be welcomed as an addition to the rifle literature 
of the day, 
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TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 
IV,—LAZY DAYS. 


Ts sun was shining brightly into the tent door before we 

rolled out of our blankets the next morning. We had 
been thoroughly tired out the night before, and the effects 
of our climb were still felt. As I walked out to the wagon 
to grind the coffee I was as stiff and sore as if I had been 
taking my first horseback ride in twenty years. Our coffee 
mill, by the way, was rather primitive in construction, and 
a description of it may interest some of your readers who 
always go provided with the conveniences of life. The 
engine consisted of three parts; first, a wagon tongue; 
second, a small rag; third, the axe. When the coffee was to 
be ground, the person who was to perform this operation 
provided himself with two tin cups, one of them full of 
coffee berries, the other empty, and with these in one hand 
and the axe in the other betook himself to the front end of 
the wagon. Here, after placing the cups in a safe position, 
where they could not be knocked down or upset, he bestrode 
the wagon tongue, and seating himself upon it, put a small 
portion of the unground coffee in the rag, and twisting it up 
so that none could escape, proceeded to pulverize it by 
pounding it with the back of the axe on the tongue. As 
soon as one ragful was made fine enough, it was placed in the 
empty tin cup and replaced by a fresh supply of berries, the 


operation being repeated until all the coffee was ground. 


The coffee mill in question has its advantages. Its parts are 
in a certain sense interchangeable. At all events they are 
easily replaced. For the wagon tongue you can say wagon 
tire, or flat stone, or hard piece of log, while the axe may be 
replaced by a stone, a hard stick, or even the butt of a rifle 
stock. It is true thata civilized coffee mill has the ad- 


vantages of saving time, Jabor, patience and coffee, but we 


had absent-mindedly neglected to provide this piece of camp 


furniture, and so had to do our best without it. 
While I was hammering away at the wretched coffee, 


which very obstinately refused to be ground, I turned over 
in my mind what we had better do during the day. I felt 


rather too stiff to undertake another day on the mountains, 
and determined to just loaf about camp all day long. 


In theory loafing is a most delightful way of passing the 
time, but in practice it fails to satisfy. As long as one has 
something to potter over—some pretense of an occupation— 
he does very well. But after the rifle is wiped and the 


frayed silk on the middle joint of the rod neatly whipped, 


the rents in clothing mended and the broken strings re- 


placed on the saddle, he becomes uneasy. A pipe or two, 


smoked as he reclines stretched out at full length on his 


blankets, fails to soothe, and he rises, walks out of doors, 
stretches in the warm sunshine, yawns, and then concludes 
that he must do something. This was just what happened 


that warm September morning. By 11 o’clock I heartily 
wished myself on the mountains again, but as it was too late 
to think of making the climb, Appekunny and I walked off 
along the trail to the inlet. I carried my rod and he his 


shotgun. 


As we crossed the little stream within a short distance of 
the camp, a ruffed grouse hopped from the ground in front 


of us into the lower limbs of an alder, where she sat not six 
feet distant and looked at us. There was at once a division 
of opinion as to what course should be pursued with the game. 
On the one hand it was suggested that the bird’s head should 


be promptly shot off. Against this it was urged that she was 


ragged and almost featherless, and had probably just reared 
a brood, and this being the case she would not be fit to eat, and 


that except for food it was not worth while to kill her. The 
bird sat there like a judge and listened with great gravity to 
both sides of the argument, but as she said nothing, it is pre. 
sumed that she reserved her decision. We could not agree 
as to what should be done, and so passed on, leaving the bird 
sitting there turning her head from side to side as if some- 


what perplexed by the reasons that had been offered on both 
sides. 


Passing along up the ridge and around the point of the 


hill, we paused for a while to look out over the lake and up 
toward the grand mountains to the west, south and east. 
The shoal waters of the shallow bay at our feet, which swept 
in a beautiful curve from the point near camp to the inlet, 
were dotted with hundreds of ducks, and further out, where 
they looked blue and deep, floated a couple of loons. Two 
or three snowy gulls rested on the sand shoals. It was as 
restful a scene as one would wish to look upon. 

About us on all sides towered the grand mountains, slop- 
ing up for some distance in timbered acclivities, and then 
above these again, rising in abrupt black walls that seemed 
insurmountable. Most of the mountains near at hand seemed 
square-topped, or worn into pinnacles only the ends of 
these walls, but further away we could see jagged spires that 
ran up like needles, far above their fellows. Snow lay upon 
all the higher mountains, but that which had fallen since 
our arrival had all disappeared. 

Still following the trail, we kept on round the hill and 
down nearly to the lake level, and then crossing a little 
stream proceeded cautiously through the underbrush to the 
lake shore. As I parted the bushes that grew above the 
beach and peered out through the leaves, I saw a flock 
of widgeons close to me on the water. It was pretty to 
watch them as they swam about, feeding or playing with 
each other, so near tome that each motion, even to the 
ruffiing of a feather or the twitching of an eyelid, was 
plainy visible. i wa.u.u them for some little time, and 

























bay, and on the sand shoals at its mouth we saw a moose 
track made within a day or two. A black bear, too, had 
been prowling along the shore in search of something to eat, 
and in the mud close beneath the overhanging alders we 
saw where a shy whitetail deer had for a moment stepped out 
of his cover and then retreated back into thesilent forest. Fur- 
ther along we saw more moose tracks, those of a cow and a 
calf, and stepping back on a deeply worn but old game trail, 
found a place where some Indians had built a blind at 
the foot of a great tree to await the passage of some game. 
It seems probable that there are some moose here and that 
they spend the days in the swamps on the mountain side and 
come down to the lake at night. 

Wading the deep, swift stream, which, in one or two 
places almost threw us off our fect by the force of its rushing 
waters, we went over to the inlet and began to cast for 
trout. The east side of the stream is far more convenient 
to fish than the west. Here there are wide gravel bars and 
the stream is so narrow that with forty or fifty feet of line 
out it is easy to reach across it. On the other side the trees 
and brush are thick and grow close to the bank, so that it 
is not easy to cast with a long line. 

An hour’s fishing was had without result. The trout would 
not rise. All the flies in my book were tried in vain. Then 
finding a deep hole in which were ten or twelve fish from 
one to two feet in length, I put a piece of meat on my hook 
and let it drift down under their very noses, but they paid 
not the slightest attention to it. It was really very discour- 
aging. Finally I put aside the rod and watched the fish 
for some time, and at length made up my mind that they 
feed almost entirely on the young whitefish, which are here 
so abundant. The appearance of one of these little fish was 
the signal for a rush on the part of every trout in the neigh- 
borhood, and often one of them would make a false start 
at some object carried down by the stream which bore some 
resemblance to one of the tiny silvery creatures for which 
they were lying in wait. 

Retracing our steps we killed another widgeon on our way 
to camp, dined early, and then tried still-fishing for lake 
trout, and being unsuccessful at this, set a net for whitefish. 
We had just finished this operation and rowed back to the 
shore, when we saw a horseman appear over a ridge a mile 
further down the lake, and could see even at this distance 
that he was an Indian. Before he had advanced fifty yards 
towuard us he began to ride in circles along the hillside, and 
Yellowfish called out, ‘‘He is drunk,” to which I responded, 
“No, he is signalling.” This proved to be the case, for a 
little later, when the Indian stopped at the camp to talk, he 
said that he was informing some of his companions, who 
were insight but out of hearing, that he had discovered 
some people. He was a Kootenay, but could talk some Pie- 
gan, and told us that eight lodges of his people, under the 
chief, Keh Kowitz-keyucla, which, as all the world knows, 
means Back-in-sight, were camped some miles below on 
the river. They had been out fifty days, and had been 
quite successful in their hunting, having killed about forty 
sheep, two bears—one black and one grizzly—one moose, 
a few elk and plenty of beaver. Their main business was 
trapping, and they hunted only when meat was required for 
the camp. In these days he said game was scarce. There 
were still sheep on the mountains, but they were high up 
among the rocks, and it was hard to get to them. I asked 
him when he had killed any buffalo, and he replied that two 
years ago back [east] of the Sweet Grass Hills he had killed 
eight. Since then he had not seen one. So chatting about 
the game and the country, we sat in front of the tent until 
the sun had set, and then the Kootenay clambered on to his 
steed and rode away into the shadows. 

The first duty of the following morning was the taking up 
of the net. A fresh breeze was blowing and quite a heavy 
sea running out in the lake, but after some trouble we man- 
aged to get the boat in position and soon had the net and 
the half a dozen fish it contained on board. There was one 
lake trout weighing five pounds and five whitefish running 
from two to two and a half pounds in weight. While we 
had been at work at the net Yellowfish had been busy getting 
breakfast, and it only remained to cook a fat whitefish to 
complete the preparations. 

Not long after breakfast four Kootenays rode up to camp 
and dismounted, and we had a long talk and smoke. They 
were going hunting, and if there had not been so many of 
them I think that I should have invited myself to go with 
them, but being too modest to do that, I concluded to ride 
down tothe end of the lower lake and try to catch some 
trout in the St. Mary’s River and perhaps visit their camp. 

Appekunny and I therefore saddled up, and leaving the 
Indians still smoking in front of the tent, rode off down the 
lake. The trail leads over a succession of ridges, generally 
covered with a low growth of aspens, but sometimes bare, 
and through the ravines by which they are separated flow 
little streams with brush or cottonwood groves along their 
banks. Many of these streams bave been dammed here and 


then the thunder of the double barrel woke the echoes of the 
hills, the birds disappeared behind a poiut, and four. |ittle 
gray feet kicked plaintively above two spots of white that 
rose and fell on the dancing waters. The little dogs quickly 
retrieved the birds, and we walked on along the beach to the 
inlet. A wide, swift brook hurries down from the moun- 
tains on the southeast, between spruce-clad hills, and enters 
the inlet flat about half way between the lakes. This 
stream pours its waters into the lake at the upper side of the 


there by the beavers, and on the muddy ponds thus formed 
ducks collect ia windy weather when, as was the case to- 
day, it was uncomfortable to be on the lake. On two of these 
ponds Appekunny made a couple of nice double shots at a 
pair of mallards and a pair of widgeons, but in each case 
the mud was so deep that it was impossible to recover the 
birds, and we resolved that it was useless to attempt to kill 
ducks where we could not retrieve them. 


A more satisfactory kind of shooting soon presented 
itself. We were riding sleepily along at a walk over a 
ridge, where the young aspens were only a foot or two 
high, when suddenly my old horse braced himself, 
threw up his head and halted, as out from under his feet 
with a roar like an old cock partridge, started a great dark 
bird and darted away before the wind, scaled down the hill, 
and balancing itself this way and that, twisted into a grove 
of trees. ‘‘Blue grouse. Hurry up. There are more here,” 
was the cry, and as the bearer of the shotgun tumbled off his 
horse and placed shells in his gun, two or three more of the 
grouse rose and went like bullets after the first one. Then 
another rose, and before it had gone ten yards turned neatly 
over and struck the ground with a sound pleasant to the 
sportsman’s ear, and at the sound of the shot two or three 
more rose and were soon out of sight. Appekunny walked 
ou and I followed with the horses, and a pair of outlying 
birds which rose at long distance fell before his ready gun. 
Then, as no more could be started, we rode on, and I was 
forced, in spite of my remonstrances, to carry the shotgun so 
as to be prepared for the next brood which we should encoun- 
ter. This was down by the river just where the trail descends 
the steep bank to cross to the other side. Here a couple 
of birds again astonished Jerry by roaring out of the low 
rose bushes under his very nose, but as the cover was only a 
few yards away they were safe before I could twist round in 
the saddle to shoot. After l had dismounted, another got up 
behind me and made for the river bank, and as he had 
further to go I was lucky enough to tumble him over at 
about forty yards. Still another was started, but he was 
cunning enough to just rise a foot or two and then dip down 
behind a ridge which covered his retreat until long after he 
was out of shot. We tried to start the two which had taken 
to the cover close at hand, and might have got them had we 
both been armed, but naturally they went out of the brush 
on the side which was unguarded. 

A little below this point there are a number of deep holes 
in the river, and leaving our horses on top of the bank, we 
slipped and slid down the steep bluff to the water’s edge. 
The furious gale which swept down the stream made it im- 
possible to cast, but the wind would carry line and leader 
down over the water, and for an hour we had some very 
pleasant sport. None of the fish which we took were very 
large, but they were guod fighters, and took the fly with a 
rush which made the sport interesting. 

While we were thus occupied a couple of Kootenays, rid- 
ing on a single pony, made their appearance on the opposite 
bank of the river. One of them we recognized as having 
been at the agency previous to our departure. It was im- 
possible to talk at the distance which separated us, and the 
conversation was carried on altogether by means of the sign 
language, which is so universally employed among the 
Indians of the West. The manner in which long conversa- 
tions can be carried on between individuals, each of whom 
is ignorant of the language spoken by the other, always 
seems very remarkable to one who for the first time sees an 
interview of this kind, and though long familiar with this 
method of communication, I myself still feel something of the 
astonishment that I experienced when I first sawit. The 
Kootenay asked where his people’s camp was, and finding 
that we were unable to tell him, asked a number of other 
questions, and we in turn inquired about matters at the 
agency. Then the two rode off down the river. 

A little later we stopped fishing, and climbing up the 
bank again, reached our horses. -As we mounted I looked 
across the river‘and saw the two Indians galloping across 
the wide valley to a point where a narrow stream valley 
came out from the bills into the wide bottom of the St. 
Mary’s River. I watched them for a few moments, and as 
they disappeared behind the point of the bluff I heard the 
vociferous barking of dogs, which told me plainly that the 
Kootenay camp was there. We rode up the river tothe ford, 
and just before reaching the spot from which we had started 
the dusky grouse, I dismounted, and walking through the 
rose bushes put up two of the birds. They flew in opposite 
directions, and at one of them, a superb old cock, I fired just 
as he was topping the alders on the river bank, and then 
turned to give the other my second barrel, but he had got 
to the cover of the brush. I could not be sure that I had hit 
the first, but handing the gun to Appekunny I went down to 
the bank, and there was the grand bird beating his death roll in 
the shallow water. Meantime my companion had gone after 
the other bird, and after a little search saw him on the 
ground dodging about behind aclump of brush. It took 
some time for him to get ashot at it, for the bird would 
not fly, and persistently kept the bushes between itself and 
its pursuer. At length, however, it made a false move in its 
dodging, which cost it its life. 

Hanging our birds and fish in the bushes we crossed the 
river and rode briskly across the wide level valley toward 


the Kootenay camp, which we soon reached. The first evi- 
dence of its proximity was the horse herd of about one 
hundred head feeding close to the river bank, and as soon as 
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SPORTSMAN AND POET. 


TT! following autobiographical notes, furnished by Mr. 
Isaac McLellan, are very timely just now, as Mr, Mc- 
Lellan’s fourth volume of poems is in press. Very many of 
our readers will be pleased to have this information about 
one with whose name they have been so long familiar: 

As I have been requested by you to furnish a sketch of my 
past life, [think I cannot do better then by recalling to 
mind the names of a few of the distinguished persons with 
whon, in greater or less ane. I have been associated in 
early friendships, or in the delights of field sports. Your 
request is probably prompted to learn a little of my past 
history as the author of a book on ‘‘Rod and Gun, or Sports 
by Flood and Field,” now in press and soon to be issued by 
ihned Thorpe, of 98 Nassau street, New York. 

Prominent in my memory are the names of such true lovers 
of sport as Daniel Webster, Frank Forester, Genio C. Scott, 
Wm. P. Porter, Carl Benson, Charles Hallock, 8. C. Clarke 
(my good cousin), Caleb Loring and many others, nearly all 
of them at rest in the land of silence. In a cottage near the 
mansion of the former of these men, I passed nearly three 
years, at Marshfield, Mass., being introduced to that sports- 
man’s home by the illustrious statesman himself. It was 
then that with plain Nat Delano I sojourned, he being Mr. 
Webster’s favorite boatman and boatbuilder. Mr. Webster 
in previous years had been an enthusiastic snipe and duck 
shooter, but increasing bulk and years had forced him to la: 
aside the gun, and his great solace was in fishing, whic 
was a first-class sport along the sea shores. Mr. W. took no 
part whatever in the management of his little sloop, saying 
that he *‘was a perfect dunce in a boat,” but he could eafely 
rely on the skill of Nat Delano. Mr. W. could skillfull 
steer the ship of State at Washington. but in aheavy storm o. 
Brant Rock and Green River we should much prefer to trust 
the boat tiller to the management of honest Nat. 

I love also to recall the names of other friends and ac- 
quaintances as those of N. P. Willis, Holmes, Percival, 
Benjamin, Sargent and others, and such college associates 
as Longfellow, Hawthorne, G. B. Cheever, Franklin Pierce, 
Wm. Pitt Fessenden, John P. Hale, J..8. C. Abbot; Calvin 
E, Stone, and last but not least, the late Hon. Sargeant 8. 
Prentiss, of Southern celebrity. None of these men, with 
the exception of the last mentioned, found any charm in the 
sports with rod and gun. We have roamed, in the bygone 
years, for hours with Willis among the pine woods of 
Andover (where we were room mates and members of 
Phillips Academy), or mooned away the afternoor by the 
banks of the lonely Shawshene; and I have also loitered 
through the woods and by the shores of Androscoggin, at 
Brunswick, Maine, when neither of these two poets would 
bestow a glance on the flight of the wild pigeons or the sud- 
den splash of the river fishes with the pleased look of the 
gunner or angler. 

With Willis my intimacy began in childhood and con- 
tinued to the close of his life. After our graduation at dif- 
ferent colleges, and when I had put up my lawyer’s shingle 
in Boston (I being at the same time sub-editor of the Daily 
Patriot and also of the Hvening Gazette) it was his wont daily 
to drop into my office, or failing that, it was my custom to 
visit him in his little room at his father’s house, the sanctum 
where he conducted his monthly magazine. 

Our friendsbip with Longfellow began in college days and 
continued to the last. We exchanged, during the toany 
years, frequent letters, and I much regret that I have parted 
with all of them to autograph collectors, yet I can give a 
brief extract from one written some years since to me by 
him: “I see you in imagination, tramping with your gun 
and dogs over the frozen marshes, eager for any birds that 
have not been wise enough to migrate southward at this 
season (Feb. 6, 1875). ‘Straight a short thunder breaks the 
frozen sky,’ und the beavtiful creatures fall and ‘leave their 
little lives in the air,’ meanwhile I sit here by my fire, busy 
with the reading and making of books; not so healthy a recre- 
ation as yours, perhaps, but more ee to my taste. My 
old enemy neuralgia sometimes troubles me and then I suffer 
like Laocoén with his serpents.” 

A few years after we had graduated, Longfellow, then a 
professor of Bowdoin College, came to passa part of his 
winter vacation with me at my father’s house in ton, and 
it was our custom, late at night, to retire to our room and 
there while away the time in chat over college days and in 
pleasant enjoyment of our cigars at the fireside. At such 
times he produced from his valise the original MSS. of his 
“Outre Mer,” which he read aloud to me; so that I was the 
first person to make the acquaintance of his first book. ~ I 
was greatly delighted with it, and the next day sought to 
dispose of it to publishers, but all in vain, for they knew not 
the name of Longfellow. He then went to New York, and 
on his return informed me that he had disposed of the work 
to a leading publishing house there. 

I was born in the good city of Portland, Me., at about the 
same time that Longfellow first saw the light. In a few 
years my father removed to Boston, and at an early age I 
was sent to Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and in due 
time to Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. I hadthe honor, 
when receiving my first and second degrees, of pronouncing 
the class poems, and later delivered one before the Society 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

At about the latter period I published with the eminent 
houses of Allen & Ticknor and Ticknor & Fields, three vol- 
umes of poems and one of foreign travel, which latter 1 com- 
piled from the letters and manuscripts of a deceased brother, 
who had traveled in Europe. I then made a visit to Europe 
myself, and passed nearly two years there, and in Egypt 
and Palestine, and on my return published in a daily Boston 
paper a long series of letters descriptive of my travels. On 
my return home, my tastes were decidedly of a rural turn, 
and so I tried my band at farming for a couple of years, and 
then abandoned such hard labor forever. I much preferred 
the gun and rod to the plow and hoe, and from that time to 
this, a period of forty years, I have devoted myself exclu- 
sively to the sports of flood and field. 

Being a forlorn bachelor with no ties of wife and child to 
fasten me to one particular spot, I have wandered at will, up 
and down the land, from forest to prairie, from river to 
ocean, in,full fruition of a sportsman’s paradise. Day after 
day, month after month, year after year, I have proceeded 
against the bay snipe and the sea fowl, at every good shoot- 
ing point and bay of the coast, from Scarboro River, in 
Maine, to Currituck Sound, of Carolina. I have been outin 
open boat, in the line of the sea fowl shooters at all the 
rocky points of Massachusetts Bay; have hid in ambush for 
bay snipe and duck along the mud flats and salt marshes of 
Shinnecock Bay; have shot from my little sneakbox at the 
hovering widgeon, teal, black duck, mallard, brant and 

in Barnegat Bay; have had prime sport among the 
ducks and broadbills of Currituck; have ‘rioted in pickerel 


camp by circumnavigating our own island. Midway of the 
lake bass were leaping over a shoal safe from any lure of ours. 
Rounding a point, we surprised a crane that was engaged, 
though with perhaps better success, in the same occupation 
as ourselves, and which, upon seeing us, fled over the tree 
tops out of sight. Soon the sun came out warm and bright, 
the sky cleared, and when we ran into the little bay in front 
of the tents a shimmer of heat was on the hillside, and we 
were glad to lay aside our rubber clothing and coat. When 
dinner was over there was still time to take a run down to 
the outlet, and we made it in the waning of the afternoon, 
which was witnessing on the hillside above the fast flitting 
moments of the life of the young driver Stoness. His house, 
which stood close by the landing, was deserted and silent, 
the family had been summoned in haste, that his eyes might 
rest upon them for once before taking his wingless flight. 
Wher we returned to the boat it was dark, and they told us 
that he was dead. The wail of a young girl was yinging out 
on the night in a sorrow that refused to be comforted. A 
kind neighbor or two was bringing the dead man to his home, 
where, stopping for a moment, we learned that he bad been 
mortally injured by the careless firing of a blast. We could 
bring nothing of comfort to the afflicted, so we shoved off the 
boat and slowly moved out of the shadow into the dim star- 
light upon the lake. We sat long in the open door of the tent, 
thinking of the silent form lying cold and pale a couple of 
miles away, with the cry of the girl in her first great grief still 
ringing in our ears, and we wondered whether, after all, it was 
not better with the dead than with those he had left behind. 

With the warm weather came the mosquitoes to make 
night hideous, and, on the first night, with the tent flaps 
open, they came in swarms and filled every corner. A 
smudge at the door on the windward end checked them 
somewhat, but as the night wore on and the smudge burned 
itself out, there was a carnival within which would let no 
one sleep. We had brought a box of ‘‘a preventive,” so the 
label read, ‘‘of the bites of mosquitoes, gnats and black flies, 
something which would not injure the most delicate skin.” 
It might, with perfect safety, have been warranted not to 
injure or be offensive to the most delicate mosquito, for the 
celerity with which a well-trained and experienced one 
would scrape off a spot which seemed promising and sink a 
shaft was something wonderful. Fortunately, we had in 
our kit a bottle of the oil of pennyroyal, and we set to work 
to compound a preventive of our own. Taking nearly equal 
parts of this and vaseline, we had a mixture which was 
clean, would not evaporate and was a complete safeguard 
against bites. During our outing, througb nights of which 
we slept on the banks of mosquito-haunted inlets and 
streams without a tent or netting, a slight application to the 
exposed parts of the person insured us peace. No outer 
should go into the woods without it. 

Through the greater part of the day and night following 
the rain was rattling upon the tents, with an occasional 
burst of thunder and lightning. About noon on the day 
after, it cleared again, and we made our way once more to 
the outlet, this time to attend the funeral of Stoness, A 
group of fifteen or twenty were gathered in the small two 
roomed house, or sitting upon the logs in front. After an 
hour of waiting, the coffin was brought from the house, 
and without a pall or other covering was placed in an open 
wagon, which all followed to the church, where the services 
and burial were to take place. 

It was dark before we pushed off again for camp. We 
were met at the water’s edge by the enemy and our return 
was a track of blood. The new repellant was in camp, and 
we fought and slapped our way through the black cloud that 
hung over the water and enveloped usin a circle of weird 
music. We charged through the hosts awaiting us at the 
landing and took refuge in the tents, brought out the smudge 
pail, which was soon pouring out its incense, while we ap- 
plied the vaseline and pennyroyal, which soon brought us 
peace. The hum went on around us, within and without, 
but we slept undisturbed through it all. 

The early morning revealed to our astonished sight one of 
the chief episodes of our camp. On the island in front, half 
a mile away, two tents were glimmering through the trees, 
and a slender column of smoke marked the presence of some 
seeker after solitude. The presence of a camp, other than 
our own, upon the lake was a novel sight, and we were in a 
state of wonderment as to whose and whence it was, and 
what had prompted its location on this backwoods lake. 

However much one may desire solitude, however great 
the distance which he puts between himself and civilization 
to secure it, let the hermitical impulse be never so strong 
within him, his heart will yet yearn for the human and his 
brain seek the mysterious fellowship of its kind. 


The first day, _ the first hour, put us on a footing of 
firm friendship with our neighbors which flourished through 
the bright summer days, will survive the chill of winter, and, 
we fondly hope, will be renewed where next our camp fire |- 
burns. ‘The new camp consisted of two veteran unglers and 
sportsmen, both retired officers of Her Majesty’s service. 
Every trout and salmon stream of note, from the Nepigon 
to the tributaries of the lower St. Lawrence, had yielded 
tribute to the Colonel’s skill, while the Captain was an ex- 
pert among the bass, trained to their capture in waters to 
which they were native. Added to this, he possessed the 
taste and skill of the artist and his sketch book was adorned 
with scenes from along the Mediterranean, made in the duys 
when he and the Colonel went a soldiering, and while the 
memories of Inkerman, Balaklava and Sebastopol were yet 
living facts to them. Before us hangs a water color of a 
lonely camp upon a bluff, under the pines, with a stretch of 
waves in front which are tinged with the glow of the sunset 
in the sky—a beautiful memorial from the generous captain 
of our summer home. Many were the evenings which we 
passed in high discourse over our pipes until midnight was 
in the sky and the dip of the oars, dying away upon the 
lake, was the good-night of our returning visitors. And 
what had brought them to this spot, above all others, in a 
land set thick with lakes and furnishing the best fishing on 
the continent? A file of ForEst AND STREAM containing 
‘Camp Flotsam” of last year had been read through the 
winter and was brought into eamp by them to be re-read on 
the spot, a task which, we venture to assert, was never com- 
menced. However, it may be, it was in this way that it 
came about that we had neighbors, and that, while the world 
was rife with rumors that the crescent and the cross were 
soon again to dash against each other and old civilizations 
contend with younger born, while the northwest war cloud 
was still burning out its passions, there on the lonely Can- 
adian jake a spirit of peace was hovering and the cross of 
England and the banner of the stars waved greetings and 
farewell across the bay at dawn and dusk, and the Captain’s 
taloo and our response were the daily assurance to each of 
“all’s well.” WAwWAYANDA. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 


XVII. — UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


OR two days and nights we sat housed by the great 
stoves watching the pipe go round and listening to 
tales of native sport. Although it was midsummer the fire 
was a luxury. The cold rain poured steadily from the north- 
east and men and dogs sought shelter within doors and 
warmth about the genial hearth. But the next day dawned 
warm and clear, so we lowered our tents and box of hard- 
ware from the loft where they had been stored, and, with 
the aid of Sabattis, soon had them in the boats at the land- 
ing. Before night the canvas was pitched once more under 
the pines. Whether our camp here should be permanent we 
were undecided, nevertheless the bedsteads were built and 
the sleeping arrangements perfected, and the cooking range 
put in shape for use. A few of the stones in the latter had 
fallen from their places during the winter, these were reset 
and the apertures filled with wet clay. The top of the cook- 
ing stove was found upon the rock where we had left it on 
breaking camp last year, and our kitchen was soon complete. 
Just as we were congratulating ourselves that our camp 
building was ended, we found that the bnndle of blankets 
and our larder had been left behind. So, after tying up 
the tents and seeing everything safe, we abandoned camp 
for the night. It was well that we did, for before we reached 
the shore a cold wind was blowing up the lake and we were 
threatened with another storm. It came, but found us 
snugly fixed by the fire. As darkness came on and we sat 
listening to the roar on the outside we did not regret our 
failure fn getting settled. We were not afraid of a storm 
but there was a certain witchery in huddling around the 
stove and watching the gleams light up the dark corners of 
the room through the cracks, listening meanwhile to strange 
stories from the lips of strange men, besides we had enough 
time at our disposal to vary our experiences as we listed. 
Our camp was ready for us and we had only to step in and 
begin its life and were content. 
hat night the royal mail brought me the Forest AND 
STREAM containing an addenda to ‘‘Woodcraft,” in which, 
in fit keeping with our camp building of the day, ‘‘Nessmuk”’ 
paid out on us as follows: ‘‘The half hotel, half picnic style of 
outing most in favor with ‘Wawayanda’ is no doubt a 
pleasant way of passing a portion of the heated term. It is 
amiable in paler familias to take his wife and little ones to a 
green, well-shaded island and give them the benefit of an 
out-o’-door life for a few days or weeks. In which case a 
wall tent with flaps and a two-horse wagonload of duffle will 
be none too much.” 

We beg to inform the father of the craft, before whom we 
all are but as dust, that there is as wide a difference between 
our camps and ‘‘the half hotel, half picnic style,” as there is 
between the latter and his own. True, we are advocates of 
soap and the bath; we do not make our outings occasions in 
which to test the question as to how longa shirt can be 
worn without change, and here perhaps the dissimilarity 
ceases. We can carry our duffle in a single skiff, and no 
pater familias loafs around our camp. That ‘‘it requires less 
labor to outstay a rattler that has taken up quarters in one’s 
bed than to build a bedstead,” may be true as a matter of 
fact; perhaps laziness, like wisdom, is justified of her chil- 
dren when one is in the woods; but why any one should 
prefer an open brush shanty for a two months’ outing when 
a tent that will close is obtainable, is something which, in 
the words of the rider of the Bucktail, we shall never under- 
stand. Our query as to how ‘‘Nessmuk” managed it with 
his shanty tent ‘‘during a week of storm, when keeping up a 
fire out of doors,” is answered by, ‘‘Drive four erotches, cS 
two cross poles theron, then lay strips of bark or slabs over 
the fire in such a way as to lead most of the water back of 
the fire.” In other words, build an extra shanty over the 
fire; if the storm is a driving one, weave in some boughs; if 
the wind threatens to unroof your kitchen, put on a few 
slabs; and when it finally falls, repeat a nunc damit or two 
and retire to your other shanty. If vou like this better than 
‘‘a sheet iron contrivance” which weighs three or four 

unds, and can be cooked on in wet weather and can be set 
in or out of the tent as occasion demands, have your sweet 
will. And it is possible that there may be more enjoyment 
in going on all fours about a shanty than in having head 
room in a tent, and that ‘‘Woodcraft” was not intended as a 
guide to ‘‘smootbing it,” but to roughing it. If so, our criti- 
cisms were uncalled for; but we take it that the average 
outer is bent on living as comfortably as the small, light style 
of cuting will permit, and that the ibilities are somewhat 
greater than ‘‘Nessmuk” would make them, we appeal to the 

nd army. 

The next day saw us in camp to stay, come what might of 
cold or storm. Blankets were unpacked, rods unstrapped 
and jointed, a rough dining table was built in the shade near 
the range and we were settled. Before midnight another 
storm was upon us and the rain beat heavily upon the tents 
until midday. The ‘‘sheet iron contrivance” was set in the 
tent and upon it fried pork, sliced potatoes, coffee and camp 
bread were soon made ready for breakfast. Then while the 
rain was still falling we started to break the ice and take the 
first bass of the season. By the time we were well under 
way, the rain had ceased, but the lowering clouds hung low 












































































lancewood rod which had done heroic work in its time for 
the opening, and with a scarlet ibis and Canada fly we 
made our first cast just around the rocky point which jutted 
out helow the camp. By the time we had reached the island 
above, six small-mouths of not over a pound each had been 
landed. At the head of the island we turned to the left and 
ran over a long shoal which stretched toward the south for 
four or five hundred feet where we took in two pike of about 
three pounds a piece. Bravely we moved on, unconscious 
of the doom awaiting us at the deep water in front. As we 
reached it there was a dash for the white Canada, a strike, 
and a doubling of the rod which broke just above the grasp 
and fell overboard. We had it again in a second, but the fight 
at the end of the line did not seem to be all that the strike had 
promised. With amuttered doubt we begin to pull in the 
slack, the game was gone, no, we felt it again and there was a 
grand rush for liberty, which weakened suddenly and the prize 
showed itself alongside. It was a finely fashioned goggle eye 
of six or eight ounces in weight. Meditatively we reeled up 
the line and laid the unjointed rod in the bottom of the boat. 

There have been occasions where the hour and man have 
met, and times in which they have failed to connect by a 
reduced majority; in this latter period our lot seemed to 
have fallen. But on reflection that many an ardent soul has 
found pleasure in hunting without a gun, why should we 
not angle without a rod, line or hook. We turned back and 
ran over the shoal and then over the greater one off Knapp’s 
Point, rounded Lost Spring Island, and started to make 
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fishing and red-head shooting at Chatauqua Lake; and have 


traversed the rairies of Illinois, and by the banks of 
the Fox and k rivers have loaded my game bag with the 
spoils of quail and grouse. 


Then at my little bowers I resumed work with the poetic 
, which I had begun to use with Longfellow, at Bowdoin, 
fn contributing to Mr. Bryant’s United States Literary Gazette, 
This work of imagination was continued in the hours of rest 
from the toils of the chase; and so I then devoted myself 
almost exclusively to descriptions of sport, seeking to trans- 
fer to paper the scenes in which I moved, and describing the 
habits and habitat of the game and fish of forest and waters, 
Being an ardent admirer of natural scenery and of natural 
history, 1 sought to photograph in verse these creatures of 
nature, and so prepare a volume that I might humbly call a 
work of natural ee 

The fowl shooter sailing over breezy bay or rushing river, 
the grouse shooter ranging grassy prairies, the quail and 
partridge shooter tramping over stubble field or penetrating 
the densest thickets, the angler dropping his line in the 
brawling brook or casting his flies in pond or river, or seek- 
ing in the salt sea tides the schools of bass and bluefish, have 
all rare opportunities to study the habits and varieties of 
game and fish, and to become not only sportsmen, but poets 
and naturalists. 

It has been for years our custom to construct a little shanty 
or bower by the banks of some river or bay, and there enjoy 
the quiet bliss of the hour and the place. When not watch- 
ing the waters or the woods, it has been our wont to enjoy 
our book, or the daily or weekly sportsman’s journal, varied 
with an occasional shot from our revolver at the target, or 
the fragrant solace of the pipe. At such time and place many 
of the rod and gun poems which have so often for years ap- 
peared, were composed. They were originally written in 
pencil on blank sheet of a book or on margin of the perused 
paper, and afterward transferred in ink to letter paper on 
return to the house. All these were written for my own 
amusement, without thought of fee or recompense, and if 
they have contributed anything of pleasure to brother 
anglers and shooters, then the writer has gained his ‘‘exceeding 
great reward.” And now that he has collected in one family 
group these fugitive children of his imagination, so that they 
may rest together under the paternal roof of the volume now 
being erected by those expert builders, Messrs. Thorpe and 
Green, he hopes that they may be graciously received and 
kindly welcomed by his beloved brethren of the rod and 
gun. Isaac McLELLAN. 


GREENPORT, Dec. 5. 


Glatuyal History. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 








ARIZONA QUAIL NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Commencing with the 26th of September, in omenne with 
my friend, Mr. Heil Hale, 1 put in a few days collecting in 
the foothills of the Barboquivari Mountains, one of the bold- 
est and most noted ranges in Southern Arizona. Its highest 
point is the _Barboquivari Peak, a prominent landmark for 
nearly one hundred miles. With the northern end I was 
quite familiar, and had in years gone by prospected along 
the western slope, but never before had | followed down the 
base of the eastern side. 

We entered the Altar Valley at a point about twenty-eight 
miles southwest of Tucson, followed the valley southward 
fifteen miles, then turned westward toward the peak, which, 
over a smooth grass-covered mesa was here distant twenty 
‘odd miles. By noon on the 27th we were camped under the 
‘shadow of the great rock. 

This trip was one that I had long contemplated taking, 
‘and while I purposed to collect generally, the newly made 
known Bob White was the object of my search. It is of 
this bird, because of its newness, I purpose to make special 
mention. New to science and to bird men as a whole, but 
to every old time resident of Southern Arizona it has long 
been known and recognized as belonging to the fauna of the 
country. 

The first public attention called to this bird was an inci- 
dental mention made by me of it in the Arizona Citizen, nearly 
two years since. This was copied in ForEsT AND STREAM, 
and called forth a contradiction by Mr. Ridgwayof the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who denied the existence of an Ortyz vir- 
ginianus in Arizona. This was a surprise to many people 
here, inasmuch as they, like myself, had till then believed 
the bird known. On receiving a letter of inquiry from Mr. 
Grinnell, I forwarded to him such material as was then at 
my command, an almost perfect skin of a female and por- 
tions of wing, breast and tailof a male. These were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Ridgway and he pronounced them undoubtedly 
“‘Ortyz graysont.” On this showing Mr. Grinnell, in Forest 
AND STREAM of April 24, 1884, announced Ortyz graysoni ‘’a 
quail new to the United States fauna.” He at the same time 
on information furnished by myself, gave the range of the 
bird in Arizona. ‘‘In the country lying between the Barbo- 
quivari range in Arizona and the Gulf coast in Sonora, and 
more especially between the Barboquivari and the Piumosa, 
this species is quite abundant. They are to be found on the 
Sonoite, about sixty miles south of Tucson and perhaps 
thirty miles north of the Sonorajline. From the Sonoite valley 
they can be found to the west for full one hundred miles 
an thecag® a strip of country not less than thirty miles in 
width within the territory. Very possibly they may go 
beyond that both to the eastward and westward.” He fur- 
ther said, ‘‘The habits of the Ortyz graysoni, so far as we 
know them, appear to resemble very closely those of the 
common quail, only slightly modified by the conditions of 
their environments. They utter the characteristic call,‘Bob 
White,’ with bold full notes, and perch on rocks and bushes 
when calling. They do not appear to be at all a mountain 
bird, but live on the mesa, in the valleys, and possibly in 
the foothills.” 

This account, I am happy to say, has been fully confirmed 
by patient inquiry and personal investigation. At this 
point, so far as the public were concerned, the matter rested 
till August, 1884, when Mr. Frank Stephens, of San Ber- 
nardino, California, at that time collecting in Arizona and 
Sonora, secured a male bird near Lasabe, in the latter State. 
This skin he loaned to Mr. Brewster, of Cambridge, Mass. 
who, in April, 1885, in the Auk, pronounced it a new 
-and el it Colinus ridgwayi, in honor of Mr. Ridgway, 
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by whom it was, thirteen months previously, said to be Ortyx 
graysoni, and as such it was accepted by bird men without 
—. I showed a pair of skins, male and female, to Mr. 

. W. Nelson, when he was here during the early part of 
the summer of 1884. The same pair were also seen by Mr. 
H. W. Henshaw when in Tucson at the beginning of the 
present year. Neither of them doubted the proper identifi- 
cation of the bird, nor was it doubted by Mr. W. E. 
D. Scott, who likewise examined them, sv reliant were 
they on Mr. Ridgway’s opinion. Mr. Stephens saw them 
on his return from Sonora, and recognizing in them the 
same bird as his own, believed that he, too, hal taken 
an Ortyz graysonit. Later on he loaned the skin with the 
stated result. 

The ‘“‘hooded quail” (Colinus ridgwayi) was, three years 
since, abundant in the neighborhood of Bolle’s Well, a stage 
station on the Quijotoa road, near the northern end of the 
Barboquivari range, 29 miles southwest of Tucson and about 
40 miles north of the Mexican boundary line. As the sta- 
tion was then comparatively new, the grass thereabouts was 
high and these quail could be had for the taking; but now 
that stock has euten away the grass, the birds have not, for 
a year or more, been seen about the place. 

On the road from Bolle’s Well west to the Coyote range 
(about 25 miles), these quail were frequently to be met with, 
but teamsters and trave have killed or frightened them 
off. One of the former assured me that he bad killed as 
many as five at one shot. Ten miles south of Bolle’s, in the 
Altar Valley, we came across a small covey—there were, per- 
haps, a dozen in all. The bright, deep chestnut breast 
——- of the males looked red in the sun, and gave the 

irds a most magnificent appearance. We secured but one, 
a male, the rest secreting themselves in the tall sacaton 
grass, which at this point was between four and five feet 
high, and as we had no dog we did not follow them in. Our 
next place to find them was on the mesa southeast of the 
Peak, where we camped to hunt for them, but they were 
scarce, and we managed to secure but few. I will venture 
to say that when frightened and scattered they are a hard 
bird to get. Hear one call, locate it as you may, see one fly 
and mark it down, and without a dog it is virtually impos- 
sible to flush it. 

In addition to their ‘‘Bob White” they have second call of 
hoo-we, articulated and as clean cut as their Bob White. 
This call of h20-we they use when scattered, and more 
especially do they use it when separated toward nightfall. 
At this hour I noted that, although they occasionally called 
“Bob White” they never repeated the first syllable, as in the 
day time they now and then attempted todo. In body they 
are plumpness itself. In this respect, considering size, they 
overmatch the Arizona quail (Z. gambeli) with which I com- 
pared them. In actual size of body, however, the latter is 
the larger. Its plumed head, fine appearance and true gami- 
ness of character are advantages in its favor that will ever 
make it a favorite with sportsmen. 

The base of the Barboquivari range is at intervals broken 
into immense canyons, which lie at right angles with the 
main body of of the mountain, and stretch far to the plains 
below. For a mile or more after leaving the base proper 
they are filled with an almost impenetrable growth of under- 
brush, weeds and grass. Lower down, however, they flatten 
out and largely lose their canyon characteristics, but seldom 
sufficiently so to be the feeding ground of Colinus ridgwayi. 
To determine this point we worked these canyons for two 
consecutive days in vain, inasmuch as we failed to see or 
hear one, other than those on the intervening mesas. Ari- 
zoua quail (Lophortyx gambeli), on the other hand, seem 
partial to a rough country, where such country is possible 
with them. In thecanyons they swarmed by thousands. In 
this respect I think them peculiar. On our way out we 
found them plentiful in the rough passes of the Tucson 
Mountains, but on the plains beyond and in the Altar Valley 
they disappeared and gave place to the scaled or blue quail 
(Calli; sguamata). These were likewise plentiful, but 
they too disappeared almost with the first rise in the mesa. 
In the — twenty miles above here, we, as elsewhere 
stated, again met with the Gambels, but we found none of 
the scaled quail until we again returned to the -valley. 
Between the feeding grounds of these two birds I never saw 
a line more clearly drawn. In this respect they differ from 
the ridgwayt, which were found both in the valley and on 
the mesa. 

Another noticeable feature was the difference in plumage, 
which was most marked. The Bob White and scaled quail 
were yet in moult toa degree that rendered it difficult to 
make good skins, while the Arizona quail were in full plum- 
age. An explanation of this I would like to see from some 
one more familiar with bird life than myself. I found some 
difference in the food of the different species. I examined 
the stomachs of probably a dozen birds, among which were 
three Bob Whites. No.1 contained a species of mustard 
seed, a few chapparal berries, and some six or eight bugs 
and beetles, ranging in length from a half inch down to the 
size of a pin-head. No. 2 was similarly provided, but had 
in lieu of the mustard seed a grasshopper fully an inch in 
length. These two were taken en the mesa. No. 3 was 
taken in the valley, and contained about twenty medium- 
sized red ants, several crescent-shaped seeds, and a large 
number of small fleshy green leaves. The stomachs of the 
Arizona quail were filled pretty much alike, all that I ex- 
amined having been taken from the same feeding ground. 
Hackberries and crescent-shaped seeds made up almost the 
sum total of their living. In one only did 1 find much in- 
sect life, and it appeared to have struck a bonanza of little 
bugs. I opened the stomach of but one scaled quail. It 
contained seeds and about a dozen bright red cactus berries. 
Later on I will more thoroughly examine into this matter of 
food. 

The breeding season of the scaled . must be more pro- 
longed than either of the others, for I saw one brood of prob- 
ably twenty that was not more than ten days or two weeks 
old. Of the other two species all seemed fully grown. 
Among the Arizona quail the males outnumbered the 
females, it seemed to me, at least five to one, or even more 
than that. There is a possibility that the females may have 
kept more to the brush than did the males, and consequently 
were less exposed to the gun of the collector, but this can 
hardly be, inasmuch as we closely examined large bunches of 
quail on the outside with the same result. 

The investigations above detailed make it appear clear to 
me that in this vicinity the common form of Colinus, hitherto 
referred to as Colinus graysoni, is really C. ridgwayit. Whether 
the former species also occurs can only be determined by 
further examination of a wide range of country. This I hepe 
to be able to undertake at some future day. 

HERBERT Brown. 

Tucsox, Arizona, Oct. 30, 1885. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH SAVAGE DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The item, ‘‘A Pet Deer on the Rampage,” in your issué 
of Dec. 10, reminds me of the story of a ‘‘scrimmiage” witli 
a wounded buck once told me by the survivor, as we lay at 
full length on our blankets, spread upon a thick bed of fra- 

t balsam boughs, and with our feet stretched toward 4 
lazing pile of hardwood logs, while we rested after a hard 
day’s snowshoing in a forest on the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior. Having finished our frugal, but abundant, meal of 
camp bread, bacon and tea, and the pipes lighted, story tell- 
ing was in order. 

“‘Speakin’ o’ wounded deer fitin’,” said S—=, a veverai 
woodsinan, explorer and hunter, ‘‘did I ever tell you o’ the 
buck I shot with a maple stick?” 

*‘No, I don’t think you ever did. Let’s have it.” 

For a few moments S—— looked into the giowing fire at 
his feet and puffed vigorously at his pipe, while he seemed 
to see again, through the fragrant smoke and in the living 
coals, the encounter he was about to describe. The others, 
knowing his way, smoked in silence until he began: 

“It war in 1867, in Muskegon county, Lower Peninsula. 
I war living there then. One day I went out to look for a 
lost ox, and, o’ course, took the ole gun along. It warn’t 
one o’ these yer pumps, sech as we use now days, with which 
ye kin pump a deer full o’ lead in a minnit; but it war the 
best ole muzzleloader I ever see. It carried ’bout sixiy to 
the pound, an’ when I drawed a bead on anythin’ alive it 
war most allus my meat. After bein’ out till noon an’ seein’ 
no game ’cept patridges, an’ lots o’ them, I thought 1 mout’s 
well take home a mess 0’ birds, so I commenced poppin’ ’em 
over whenever I got a good chance at their beada. I kep’ 
this up till I found I only bad one builet left, an’ that [ tho’t 
I'd keep until I got near home. As I war on the way home, 
I kem to a small lake, an’ as I looked over it I see a big buck 
wadin’ across a shallow place in the water. It war a pretty 
long shot, but I hed made longer with the ole n, so | 
banged away. The buck stopped, an’I could tell by the 
way he acted that he war hit. I got back iu the woods an’ 
crawled toward him, an’ thar he stood, lookin’ all aroun’, 
not knowin’ yet where the shot kem from. As I got nearer 
I saw that he war bleedin’ good, but I war afraid he’d git 
away. I hed plenty o’ powder but no lead. Finally I 
thought o’ the way I'd seen ’em stun pigs ‘fore stickin, ‘em, 
by shootin’ ’em with a wooden plug an’ a small load o’ pow- 
der, an’ I thought ef I put a long plug an’ a big load o’ pow- 
der in the old gun mebbe I could down him. i laid low an’ 
whittled a green maple sprout down to fit the gun an’ cut it 
off ’bout six or eight inches long an’ put ’bout three inches 
o’ powder in the ole gun, put on a patch jest as though it 
war a bullet, an’ rammed my stick down an’ put on a cap. 
Then I raised up an’ took a look at the buck. He war sick 
an’ stood still yet, but he war too fur away fer my wood 
bullet, so I waded out toward him, ready to shoot ef he 
should start torun. But he ouly looked at me, an’ once in 
a while he’d shake his head or stomp his foot in the water, 
which was only ’bout knee keep. 1 kep’a walkin’ up until 
I war ’bont fifty feet away, an’ then I aimed fer his neck an’ 
blazed away. Well, sir, ‘fore I got the gun away from my 
shoulder that buck hed me on his horns a swashin’ me around 
in the water so’t I thought he war goin’ ter bail the lake out 
with me. It didn’t last but a minnit, an’ it didn’t need ter, 
ter make me think the air was full o’ bucks an’ water. Then 
he fell with his head in the water, an’ me on top, an’ in a 
minnit more he were dead. He had bled so much that lie 
war most dead when I fired the last time, an’ it war just as 
well fer me that he war, fer it war the almightiest hustlin’ 
ever I got, an’ if a dead buck kin shake a man up like that 
I don’t want no truck with a live one at short range.” After 
a pause, ‘“‘An’ I never hit him with the wooden plug.” 

JAY EMELL. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Something in the paper concerning the viciousness of tame 
deer reminds me of an encounter of my father and a cousin 
of his, with a tame doe. My father was about fourteen, his 
cousin four years or so younger, when one ‘‘Fifth Day” after 
Friends’ Meeting, my grandfather sent them to a field in 
sight of the meeting house to get a clevis that had been left 
onastump. While going or coming the deer attacked them, 
rearing up and ae with her forefeet. She made at the 
younger boy first and knocked him down, when my father’s 
Justy cries for help drew her attention to him. He had the 
presence of mind to fall face downward, and after thumpin 
him on the back a few times, the doe renewed her attac 
upon the smaller boy, who was too much frightened to 
— himself at all, and was quite seriously hurt before my 

ather’s shouts brought a party of stout Quakers to the 
rescue. 

Uncle Byrd, cousin Tom’s father, presently ‘‘sot down and 
wrote a letter” to Martin Shellhouse, the owner of the doe, 
that caused sentence of death to be passed upon her and 
speedily enforced. I was not there and it happened: some 
— further back than my recollection runs, about 1810, 

ut IT was well acquainted with my father, and have no 

doubt of the truth of the story, which he circumstantially 
narrated to me several hundred times during my boyhood. 
AWAHSOOSE. 


HaRE AND OTTER.—Eadttor Forest and Stream: While 
hunting caribou in the Laurentian Mountains, north of this, 
a few days ago, on approaching one of the numerous lakes 
that abound in that range 1 observed a hare crossing a bay 
at a distance of 300 or 400 yards from where I stood, run- 
ning at the top of its speed. While watching the hare I 
observed at some distance behind it an animal which I at 
once took to be an otter, from its appearance when it sat 
up on the ice, as it did the moment I noticed it, having no 
doubt heard my man calling my attention tothe hare. This 
man, who has passed most of his life in these woods, imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘‘Une loutre” (an otter). On my firing at 
it, it started again in the same track the hare had taken, 
making quick, clean jumps, and covering at each about the 
same space as the hare had done. Another shot from my 
rifle and the animal took its back track and disappeared in 
the woods whence it ha:l come in pursuit of the hare. What 
I want to know from yourself or any of your correspondents 
is, do otters chase or capture hares, or would they eat a hare? 
If not an otter, what animal would it probably be? It was 
not a black fox.—H. R. (Montreal). 


Live ELK aNnD ANTELOPES.—A Wyoming correspondent 
writes us: ‘‘I have a live male elk, very tame, and a nice 
pet. It will follow me anywhere and eat anything. I have 
also two live antelopes; they are very gentle, and make in- 
teresting pets. All are sound, hearty and thrifty.” We be- 
lieve that these are for sale. 








_ but very little for this venison. 
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useum of Natural History. 
this collection was purchased from Mr. E. H. Bailey by Mr. 


M. K. Jesup, and by him presented to the museum. The 
rice paid was said to be about $4,000. There are about 


,000 specimens, which will be displayed to the best advan- 
tage when the collection is finally opened to the public. In 


many respects the display, it is said, will be very interesting 
A part of the 
plan in arranging the eggs is to have the male and female 
bird mounted on boughs of the trees or shrubs mostly re- 
sorted to by the species, and whatever may illustrate the 


and quite unlike anything hitherto seen here. 


life and habits of the bird, including a plainly printed label, 
giving the more important facts. 


exumples, witi systematic nomenclature for purpose of com- 
parison. 
fore spring. 


Aupino RuFFED GRouUsE.—We were shown a few days 
since a curious and beuutiful albino ruffed grouse, brought to 
this office by Mr. Joseph E. Case, of Flemington, N. J. At 
a little distance it looks like a pure white bird, but a close 
inspection shows it to be the palest possible shade of gray 
and the characteristic markings of each feather are still to 
The specimen was shot about Dec. 1 by P. Skill- 
The head was shot off and it 
has been necessary to put on the bird another head of the 
The bird was mounted by Wallace 
in excellent style, and mades a beautiful and interesting 


be seen. 
man, in Tunkhannock, Pa. 


ordinary brown color. 


specimen. 


Horns OF THE FEMALE CankrBpou.—New York, Dec. 24. 
Editor Forest and Stream: Some little time since there was 
considerable argument regarding antlers on female caribou. 


I have just returned from the woods near to the Restigouche 


River, Bonaventure county, Province of Quebec, where I 
have been hunting with ‘Globe Sight,” of New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, for the past few weeks, and have on exhibition 


at No. 952 Sixth avenue for a few days, a splendid specimen 
of female barren ground caribou with antlers.—Lawson B. 


Be... 





Game Bag and Gun. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co 





GUIDING VERSUS HUNTING. 


HE sportsman who desires to know what his chances for 


the future are, can find their index in our great mar- 


kets. It is interesting to follow these markets. 


been written, is not getting the usual quantity of game. 


Now this is something to be glad about, good readers of the 


FoREST AND STREAM. There is no lack of energy on the 


part of the game dealers, but gradually guides and gunners 


are finding that market hunting does not pay. Besides the 


thorough obedience to the game non-transportation law of 


Maine, New Hampshire and New Brunswick, by the sensi- 


ble railroad and steamboat officials, has cut off the supply of 


game from the North surprisingly small. It is mainly the 
West that the sportsman now has to tremble for. A few 
quail are coming, ostensibly from the West, and probably 
they do so come in nine cases out of ten. Some fifty boxes 
were received here yesterday, but there is nothing like 
the 200,000 which were in store here two years ago; and 
if we may believe the receivers, they are not on the way. 
Of ruffed grouse but very few indeed have come to this 
market—‘‘Scarcely enough to make a show of having 
eny,” as a prominent dealer remarked to-day. Prairie 
chickens have been more plenty than _ partridges, but 
hardly more than half of former seasons thus far. The 
low prices received for them and the high cost of 
freights discourage the Western shippers—so the market- 


men say—and as for those who shoot the birds their pay is 


merely nothing. 

Yesterday fifty saddles of vension were received from 
Minnesota, the first large shipment to this market this sei- 
son. These saddles, enveloped in the hides, brought $18 per 
ewt., laid down in the market here—too good a price, for it 
may encourage the shippers. But after all the hun ter got 
The freights and cartages 
count nearly $3 per cwt., besides there are commissions 
and dealers, profits to be deducted. It is hardly probable 
that the hunter got more than $5 apiece for the deerfhe 
killed. If the Western railroads looked upon the game of 
the regions they penetrate with the good sense of Superin- 
tendent Tucker of the Maine Central—as sources of wealth 
to his road from future summer travel—they would refuse 
to forward game from the fast depleting Western States. 

As an instance 01 how poorly the hunter who kills the 
game is paid, a single caribou shipped to this market last 
month may be mentioned. Thespecimen, a fine one, came 
from Lincoln, Maine. He came secreted ina car-load of 
potatoes, else the railroad officials would not have taken 
him. It was mentioued that the animal was dragged by 
hand six or cight miles through the woods to the vicivity 
of a team, then carted 15 miles to the railroad. Very 
cautiously he bad to be smuggled into the potato car, and 
after reaching Boston the carcass minus the entrails, sold 
for ten cents per pound. The horns, a fine pair, very 
slender and smooth, were knocked off in transit, and dis- 
appeared. 

Guiding numerous city sportsmen after this caribou— who 
never would get him—say 100 days at $2.50 per day, would 
have paid the hunters much better. The more intelligent 
hunters are beginning to see through the problem. Put the 
FoREST AND STREAM, for six numbers, into any hunter’s 
hands, provided he can read, and he turns from hunter to 
guide. In the one case he follows often imaginary moose, 
caribou and deer, with a would-be sportsman who feeds him 
well and houses him with the best there is. Besides, his pay 
is sure—game or no game. Inthe other case, he follows 
the animal perhaps for days; hungry, cold and often alone. 
If he kills his prey, then comes ‘‘a terrible lug,” without 
which there is no reward. ‘No more market hunting for 


us,” say the hunters who are beginning to be informed, 
“but give us plenty of guiding.” 
amen! 

pletion? 


The sportsmen say, 
Verily, does not this solve the problem of game de- 
SPECIAL. 


Tae Barter CoLiection or Ecos.—This splendid collec- 
tion of the nests and eggs of North American birds is now in 

rocess of arrangement on the top floor of the American 
It will be remembered that 


’ When completed this col- 
lection will be fully appreciated, and its usefulness in teach- 
ing young naturalists will be great; as the specimens, being 
scrupulously identified, will serve the important purpose of 


The exhibition will not be open to the public be- 


Boston, the 
‘dumping ground,” concerning which market so much has 
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A LEAF FROM THE PAST. 


HEN I read the delightful graphic account of the man- 

ner in which ‘‘Mississippi Lowlands” killed his first 
deer, memory carried me away back nearly a quarter of a 
century to the time when, a raw youth just released from the 
thraldom of the desk, I plunged into the free-and-easy back- 
woods life of Vancouver Island. The golden glitter of Car- 
iboo had dazzled many a green young Britisher and tempted 
him to try his luck in the far west. A goodly share of these 
unsophisticated individuals landed in Victoria in the winter 
of ’62, months too early to accomplish anything in the direc- 
tion of reaching their El Dorado. Being one of the number, 
I made up my mind to inure myself to prospective hardships 
by passing the winter in Cowichan with an old friend, who 
had preceded me by a few months and who had pre-empted 
a piece of land there. Aftera trip by land and water of forty 
or fifty miles, I found 8. snugly housed with his next neigh- 
bors, a pair of sturdy Englishmen, whose name, to all who 
know them, is still a synonym for hearty hospitality and 
sterling worth. The brothers’ cabin was literally packed 
with incoming settlers who had not yet been able to build 
homes of their own, and prominent among these was a 
Scotch Canadian, usually known as ‘‘Tam,” an odd mixture 


of cynicism and good nature, and passionately fond of 


hunting. 

Tam and I struck up a warm friendship from the start, 
and when I confided to him my keen longing to kill a deer, 
he sympathetically voluntered to lend me his beloved Ken- 
tucky for a day’s hunt, an offer which was of course gladly 
accepted. As I was utterly unaccustomed to the use of a 
rifle, he carefully explained the action of the triggers, the 
style of sighting, the corrret method of loading and so on, 
till I was quite satisfied that I knew it all. He then started 
me up the mountain whose lower slopes ran down to the 
settlement, cheering me with the parting remark that I need 
not be afraid of getting lost, for ‘‘any fool could tell whether 
he was traveling uphill or down.” I had climbed - steadily 
upward for probably half an hour, and was on a sharp back- 
bone bordered by deep ravines, when a forked buck started 
from his bed sixty or seventy yards away, and stood, broad- 
side on, calmly surveying me. Tull that supreme moment I 
had thoroughly understood everything connected with the 
management of the rifle, for, to tell the truth, I had made 
assurance doubly sure by experimenting a little on the way 
up. But now, alas!, the delirium of buck fever had firm 
hold on me, and, no matter what I did with that devoted 
weapon, I could not make it go off. That’s exactly where it 
differed from the buck, for, after gazing pityingly at my 
fruitless efforts, and apparently disgusted at the idea of 
wasting his precious time on a tenderfoot, he turned tail and 
went off up the ridge in jine style. Under the circumstances 
I thought his example a very excellent one to follow, so I 
turned tail also and struck for home, completely crestfallen, 
and dreading the roasting that awaited me. The boys were 
merciful, however, and let me down easily, the bitterest pill 
of all being Tam’s curt refusal to let me haveanything more 
to do with his rifle, until I had practiced fora time with a 
shetgun. Iam strongly inclined to think that in Tam’s eyes 
my vile handling of his darling had somehow brought dis- 
credit on her, for he instantly emptied her at a mark and 
gave her a thorough overhauling inside and out, as if to wipe 
away the unmerited disgrace | had inflicted upon her. 

During the following week 8S. and I were engaged in split- 
ting rails and making preparations for the erection of his 
cabin, the scene of our labors being probably three-quarters 
of a mile from our temporary home. Every evening, just 
before quitting work we used to chop down ¢ fir or two, and 
every morning we would notice that deer had been browsing 
on the mossy branches. This suggested to S. the idea of an 
early morning visit on my part with every probability of 
getting a shot. He bad a handy single-barreled gun, throw- 
ing ball tolerably well, and, seeing that Tam’s rifle was un- 
available for the present, he offered me the use of it. Just at 
dawn of a drizzly day he handed me the gun, carefully 
loaded by himself and warranted therefore to be O. K. He 
pooh-poohed the notion of taking any extra ammunition, as 
I would be able to get a close enough shot to make sure work. 
On the previous evening we had mapped out my course, and 
had fixed on a giant fir from which I was to shoot. Having 
reached its foot I waited a moment or two to steady myself and 
then, when I peeped past its gnarled trunk, my heart 
thumped and banged enough to take my breath away, for, 
browsing on the bait we had felled, were a fine buck and a 
couple of does. I can never forget the noble sight he pre- 
sented when, half-conscious of an intruder, he raised his an- 
tlered head and gazed inquiringly in my direction. A brief 
space I stood with the cocked gun rested against the side of 
the tree, my tinger on the trigger, ready to shoot, Well can 
I remember that, even in the ardor of my longing, there 
flashed across me a pang of compunction at the thought tbat 
another instant would end the life-course of the beautiful 
animal. Shaking off the unworthy weakness, I took delib- 
erate aim behind his shoulder, pressed the trigger, and 
down came the hammer—clink. He gave one startled jump 
and stopped. Hardly able to hold the gun from excitement, 
I raised the hammer again, pulled again, and—clink—again. 
Away bounded tke buck and his companions into the under- 
brush, leaving me, like Lord Ullin, lamenting. 1am afraid 
that lamenting was succeeded by something suspiciously akin 
to upbraiding when an examination into the cause of my dis- 
appointment revealed the fact that my infallible friend had 
neglected to put a cap on the nipple. 

Piqued by adverse Fortune, I determined to kill a deer in 
spite of the fickle goddess, so I started off the next morning 
for a quiet hunt, being particular this time to have a cap on 
the nipple. Part of the land which 8. had taken consisted 
of a thick, swampy bottom much frequented by deer, and 
skirted by a gentle sloping ferny ridge. While traveling 
along this slope I saw a doe leisurely get up and stretch her- 
self. Taking careful sight at the spot where I supposed 
her head to be, I fired, and simultaneously with the crack of 
the gun she fell. Was there ever a prouder or more de- 
lighted youngster in the world? I threw my cap heaven- 
ward and gave vent to my overcharged feelings in a lusty 
“hurrah.” Scarcely had the triumphant sound escaped my 
lips before that provoking animal had struggled to her feet 
and was beginning to make off, slowly at first, but gaining 
strength by rapid degrees till at last she backed out of sight 
as briskly as if she had never been touched. Down went 
the corners of my mouth; the heart that had been light as a 
feather a minute before felt as heavy as lead, and i turned 
my steps homeward profoundly impressed with the futility 
of bucking against fate. Ihad a flickering hope that, on 
hearing my tale, Tam might be moved to remove the embar- 
go from his rifle, but on throwing out a gentle feeler, the 
ae I got was, ‘Come down to buckshot, my 
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A few days later, Tam and S. arranged to have a hunt 
near a creek flowing by the outskirts of the settlement, and 
magnanimously gave me permission to join them. In pre- 
paring for the great event I took Tam’s advice and came 
down to buckshot. To avoid any difficulty that might arise 
from the extreme likelihood of my being lost in the bush, 
they instructed me to keep close to the bank of the stream, 
a course which I followed so faithfully that I might certain- 
ly claim to have emulated that famous character whose re- 
markable exploits in a bramble-bush have been immortalized 
in the familiar nursery rhyme. However, if my flesh and 
clothes were lacerated, my conscience was not, for I had 
very literally obeyed orders, even at a slight sacrifice of 
common sense. After toiling along for a considerable time 
through brake and brier, a distant yelp announced that a 
fourth and uninvited party had joined the chase in the per- 
son of a mongrel cur remarkable beyond his fellows for a 
ravenous appetite and a mania for disobedience. As his 
frequent and nearing barks warned me he was on the track 
of a deer and was driving.it toward me. I had just reached 
the edge of a little clear space in the woods, and was wait- 
ing in the shade of aclump of firs when the hunted deer 
came bounding across the opening. As he was passing me 
about forty yards off I let him have the load of buckshot, 
but without any perceptible effect, for he never swerved, 
but ran down the bank of the ereek. When the dog came 
along on the truck he followed into the creek bed and 
crossed it, but failed to pick up the scent on the other side. 
He tried it again and again but without success, till at last, 
being completely baffled, he gave it up as a bad job. While 
I was looking for sign 8S. came up, and instantly plunged 
into the water and hauled out what Tam was careful to in- 
form us was the most diminutive specimen of the deer fam- 
ily he had seen in Vancouver Island woods, but what cared I 
for that? As home is home no matter how humble, so a 
deer is a deer no matter how small, and my luck had turned 
at last. When we had skinned and dressed the prize, 8. 
proudly pointed out the hole in the heart where the buck- 
shot had done its deadly work, .while Tam, who had been 
examiring the skin, calmly inquired, ‘‘Oh! man, do you use 
only one buckshot in your gun?” But then Tam was doubt- 
less jealous, for notable hunter as he was, he had failed to 
score. I regret to say that the four-footed cause of my suc- 
cess afterward came to an untimely end through his ina- 
bility to restrain his passion for eggs. R M. C 
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THE VEST BILL. 


Senge ees is the text of the bill (S. 101) introduced 
into the Senate on Dec. 8, 1885, by Mr. Vest, read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Territories: 


A BILL to amend sections twenty-four hundred and seventy-four 
and twenty-four hundred and seventy-five of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, setting apart a certain tract of land lying near the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone River as a public park. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the boundaries 
of the Yellowstone National Park, as now fixed by section twenty- 
four hundred and seventy-four of the Revised Statutes, shall here- 
after be as follows: Beginning at a point on the forty-fifth parallel of 
north latitude where said parallel is intersected by the meridian of 
one hundred and eleven degrees west longitude; thence due east to 
a point five miies from the eastern boundary of the park as now es- 
tablished; thence due south five miles; thence due east to the merid- 
ian of one hundred and vine degress and thirty minutes west longi- 
tude; thence due south along said meridian to the forty-fourth 
parallel of north latitude; thence due west along said parallel to its 
point of intersection with the meridian of one hundred and eleven 
degrees west lop,itude; thence due north along said meridian to the 
place of beginning; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause an accurate survey to be made of the boundary lines 
of said Park as established by this act, said survey to be recordea in 
the offices of the surveyor-general and Commissioner of the General 
Land Office of the United States, as provided by lew. 

Src. 2. That all of the territory embraced within the limits of the 
Park as herein established shall be reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement, occupancy, or sale under the laws of the United States, 
and dedicated and sct apart as a public park or pleasure ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United States; and 
said territory so set apart shall be under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and subject to all the provisions of sections numbered 
twenty-four hundred and seventy-four and twenty-four hundred and 
seventy-five of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish 
such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary and proper for 
the management and care of the park, especially for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonderful objects within said park, and for the pro- 
tection of the game animals found in the Park, to prevent their cap- 
ture or destruction. He shall cause all persons trespassing upon the 
Park to be removed therefrom, and shall take all measures wtich he 
may think necessary to carry out the purposes of this act; and the 
Secretary of War is hereby directed to make such detail of troops as 
the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the President, 
may require for the purpose of preventing trespassers or intruders 
from entering the Park with the object of destroying the game 
therein, or other illegal purposes, and for removing such persons 
from the Park. 

sec. 4. That the killing, wounding, or capturing at any time of any 
buffalo, bison, moose, elk, deer, mountain sheep, Rocky Mountain 
goat, antelope, beaver, otter, martin, fisher, grouse, prairie chicken, 
pheasant, fool-hen, partridge, quail, wild goose, duck, eagle, magpie, 
swap, heron, sparrow, robin, meadow tark, thrush, goldfinch, flicker 
or yellowhammer, blackbird, oriole, jay, snowbird, or avy of the 
small birds commonly known as singing birds, is prohibited within 
the limits of said Park; nor shali any fish be taken out of the waters 
of the Park by means of seines, nets, traps, or by the use of drugs or 
any explosive substances or compounds, or in any other way ‘han by 
hook and line. Any person viola\ing these provisions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be fined for each offense not less than twenty nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. Possession within the said 
Park of the dead bodies or any part thereof, of any of the animals or 
birds hereinbefore mentioned shall be prima facie evidence that 
the person or persons having the same are guilty of violating this 
act. Any person or persons, or stage. express or railroad company, 
receiving for transportation any of the animals, birds or fish named 
herein, knowing or having reasonable cause to believe, that such 
animals, birds or fish were killed or captured in violation of this act, 
shal) be deemed guiity of a misdemeanor and shall forfeit ana pay 
for every such offense the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, to 
be recovered by a proceeding in the nature of an information before 
any territorial or United Sta'es district court, within whose jurisdic- 
tion such offense was committed; and it shall be the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney of the United States for such Territory or district to 
institute and prosecute said proceeding in the name of the United 
States, the amount collected from the party offending to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec 5. That the Secretary of the Interior may lease small 
portions of ground in the Park, not exceeding ten acres in 
extent for each tract, on which may be erected hotels and 
the necessary out-buildings, and for a period not exceeding 
ten years; but such lease shall not include any of the geysers or 
other objects of curiosity or interest in said park,or exclude the 
public frum the free and convenient approach thereto. or include 
any ground within one-quarter of a mile of any of the gevsers or the 
Yellowstone Falls; nor shall any hotel or other buildings be erected 
within the park until such lease shall be executed by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and all contracts, agreements or exclusive privileges 
heretofore made or given in regard to said park, or any thereof, 
inconsistent with this act, are hereby declared to be invalid; nor shall 
the Secretary of the Interior, in any lease which he may make and 
execute, grant any exclusive privileges within said park except upon 
the leased ground. 

Sec. 6. That the President shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a commissioner, who shall reside at Mam- 
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moth Hot apenas, in said park, and who shall have  jeriniiation to 
hear and determine all complaints made of any and all violations of 
the rules and regulations made by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the government of the park and the protection of the game and ob- 

ects of interest therein. He shall have the power to issue process, 
. the name of the United States, for the arrest of any person 
charged with the commission of any misdemeanor within the park, 
and to summarily try the person so charged, and, if found guilty, to 
fix the punishment as in the next section provided. The said com- 
missioner shall also have power to issue process, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, for the arrest of any person charged with the commission of 
any felony within the park, and to summarily hear the evidenoe ad- 
duced; and if he shall determine that probable cause is shown for 
holding the person so charged for irial, he shall cause. such person 
to be safely conveyed to a secure pose of confinement within the 
jurisdiction of the United States District Court nearest and most 
accessible to the rs. and shall certify the record of his proceedings 
in the case to said district court, which court shall have jurisdiction 
of the case and proceed therein as provided in chapter eighteen, title 
thirteen, and chapter three, title sevegty, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, the punishment inflicted to be the same as pre- 
scribed in the last-named chapter for like felonies. All process is- 
sued by the commissioner shall be directed to the superintendent of 
the park, who, with his deputies or assistant superintendents, shall 
have the same power to execute the same as is vested in the marshals 
and deputy marshals of tbe district courts of the United States for 
the execution of writs from said courts. The forms and proceedings 
had before said commissioner shall conform, as near as may be, to 
the forms and proceediogs in criminal eases before commissioners 
appointed by the courts of the United States as now provided by law; 
and tbe said commissioner shall receive the annual salary of one 
thousand two hundred dollars, to be paid quarterly, as in the cases 
of judges of territorial courts fur the respective Territories. 

Sec. 7. That all costs and expenses arising in cases under this act 
and properly chargeable to the United States shall be certified by the 
commissioner of the Department of Justice, and, if approved by the 

roper officers of that Department, shall be paid as other such costs 
ia the United States courts. The violation of any regulation made and 
published by the Secretary of the Interior in regard to the control and 
management of the Park, and the protection of the game and prop- 
erty therein, is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and the party 
convicted shall be punished for each offense by a fine of not less than 
twenty nor more than one hundred dollars, and be committed until 
such fine is paid, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be erected 
in the Park a suitable building to be used as a jail, and also an office 
for the use of the commissioner, the cost of such building to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, upon 
the certiticate of the Secretary as a voucher thereot. 

Sec. 9, That the Secretary of the Interior shall appoint a superin- 
tendent of tne Park, wno shall be paid an annual salary of two 
thousand dollars, and fifteen assistants, who shall each be paid 
nine hundred dollars; and it shall be the duty of said superintendent 
and his assistants to reside continuously in the Park, and to protect 
the game and public property, to preserve the peace, and prevent 
crime; and for this purpose tbey shail have power to arrest all per- 
sons committing any crime or misdemeanor within the park, and 
shall also have all tue powers and duties conferred by law upon the 
marshals and deputy marshals of the district courts of the United 
States: Provided, that the power hereby conferred shall be exercised 
only within the limits of said park, and in conveying persons arrested 
for felony to,the United States district court nearest and most acces- 
sible to the park: And provided also, ‘vhat nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as preventing United Staves marshals or officers of 
State or Territorial courts from serving within the territory of the 
park any writ or process issued by lawful authority: And provided 
also, That no timber in said park shall be cut, either for building 
purposes or for fi e-wood, except by the permission, in writing, of the 
superintendent of said Park, specifying the place at which said tim- 
ber may be cut, and tne quantity thereof, 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of War shall detail an officer 
from the Corps of Engineers whose duty it shall be to sur- 
vey and lay out suitavle roads ia said park and select the 
proper location for bridges therein; and tne Secretary of War 
snall, upon the report of said officer, make annual estimates for the 
cost of such improvements, and communicate the same to Congress, 
with such other recommendations in regard to the Park as ne may 
deem proper; and all sums received by the Secretary of the Interior 
from rents in toe Park, or arising from fines or torfeitures for viola- 
tions of the laws and regulations made for the government of said 
Park and protection of the game and public property therein, shall 
be applied to the improvements hereinbefore mentioned; and the 
officer or officers coliecting said fines and forfeitures shall pay the 
same to the Superintendent of the Park to be accounted for by him to 
the Secretary of the Iaterior. 

Sec. 11. That all leases, contracts, rules and regulations made or 
issued by the Secretary of tne Interior, as herein provided for, shall 
be subject to the approval of the President. 


SLEEPING BAGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noticed several allusions, at different times, in the 
FoREST AND STREAM, to sleeping bags for extremely cold 
camping, and would like to get some idea as to their dimen- 
sions, form, material, and as to what I will find the most 
comfortable and convenient thing to take along for sleeping 
in on a midwinter hunt. The intention is for five of us, who 
have hunted together every fall for a number of years, to 
start from this place at some time in J: anuary, driving back 
as far as practicable, and then snowshoe it over into the 
Cold River region, or wherever we can find any panther, 
and if we can find any, give them « twist. If any signs are 
found in that region, and it is about as promising as any we 
have heard of, we shall probably build a camp and hunt 
from that as headquarters. I know that a good many hard- 
ships, in the way of cold weather, etc., will have to be 
undergone, and anything that can be done to Jessen them 
and render the trip more comfortable I want to do. 

Wi.C. W. 

Port Henry, N. Y. 


[The sleeping bags in question are very simple and easily 
made. They are usually oval and oblong and the ordinary 
size is six and seven feet in length by three or four wide. 
The bag should be double, the inner one being of the skin 
selected, and the outer of canvas, duck or drilling. The two 
should be sewed together around the top and at the corners 
at the feet. A stout string—tape or cotton cord—should run 
around the opening of the bag so that if he desires to do so, 
the occupant can tie the bag tight about his throat. A sleep- 
ing bag is an enormous addition to one’s comfort in cold 
weather, and the only objections we have ever heard urged 
against them is that when the weather is not very cold they 
are too warm for comfort. Obviously the reply to this is 
that one need not sleep in his bagin warm weather, but can 
spread it under him and cover himself with as few or as 
many blankets as may suit him. The choice of a skin for 
the inner bag may present some difficulties. Blanket is some- 
times used, but it is not nearly so comfortable nor so warm as 
fur. The skin should be light and dressed very soft, and 
should at the same time be well furred. Buffalo is too 
heavy, caribou skin is highly recommended and would be 
admirable we imagine in very bitter weather. Lynx is light 
and well furred. One of the best of the bags that we have 
seen was made from a number of small skins, apparently of 
dog. Wethink that woodchuck skins in good fur would 
make a capital bag. It would be well in making a bag for 
use in an open camp where one may have to sleep close to 
the fire, to have the canvas or duck which ferms the outer 
envelope, dressed with some preparation which would make 
it fireproof. Most of those who have camped in this way 
will remember how often they have had their blankets 
burned by sparks which snap from the fire during the night, 
and as canvas might catch from 2 spark and smoulder a 
Jong time, the bag might easily be ruined—tho outer cover: 
ing being burned and the skins scorched. ] 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


“Forest and Stream” Trajectory Test. 































(Continued from page 480.) 
Stevens .32 R. F. 

This weapon is a sample of the old-time Stevens rifle, 
using a rim-fire cartridge with small charge of powder. It 
was, in fact, the same cartridge used in the Remington .32 
R. F. weapon, and the same weighing up of charges and 
bullets hold as in that arm, the powder running 11.9, 12.4 


A 


and 12.2 grains, while the bullets were 88.6, 88.9 and 88.7 
grains. The powder was in fine condition, and the bullets 
had three grooves. The ammunition was of U. M. C. Co. 
make. The weapon weighed, complete, 8 pounds 94 ounces, 
while the barrel alone weighed 4 pounds 2 ounces. The 
weapon was numbered 14,302, and had a 30-inch octagonal 
barrel. There were six grooves of uniform twist, having 
one turn in 20 inches. 

The trial at 200 yards was made on Oct. 1 at 11 o'clock 
in the morning, with the wind coming from the 7 o’clock 
quarter at ten miles per hour. The barometer recorded 
80.120 inches, the dry thermometer 78° and the wet-bulb 
thermometer 65.4°, showing a dew point of 56.2 andjthe at- 
mospheric humidity at 47 per cent. The trajectory heights 
stood : 








Round. 50 Yards, 109 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Wp avica xe os 12.718 in. 18.019 in. 13.876 in. 
Giienieues 12.852 in. 18.079 in. 14.195 in. 
Mia siicwts 12.439 in. 17.698 in. 13.583 in. 
War goscces 13.312 in. 18.62 in. 14.541 in, 
Otinlaawsyd 12.622 in. 17.735 in. 13.645 in. 

Average. ..12,'788 in. 18.018 in. 13.927 iv. 


At 100 yards the test came on Oct. 10, about 9:15 in the 
morning, with the barometer standing at 30.320, the dry 
thermometer 58° and the wet-bulb thermometer at 52°, indi- 
cating a dew point of 46 and a humidity of 65 per cent. 
The wind at the time was blowing at 7 miles per hour from 
the 10 o’clock quarter. The short range trajectory figures 
stand: 


Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7 Yards. 
Deacwacewe 2.773 in. 3.735 in. 2.993 in, 
Dedsnnncee 3.056 in. 3 814 in. 3.175 in. 
Biakeccns 2.945 in. 3.652 in. 3.036 in. 
Wed ccenec 2.985 in. 3.736 in. 3.137 in. 
batvasnes 2.900 in. 3.794 in. 3.198 in. 

Average . .2,.932 in. 3.746 in. 3.108 in. 


Bullard .32. 

This weapon closed the Bullard list and behaved very well 
in the rest. Its full weight was 8 pounds 8 ounces, and in 
the barrel alone were 3 pounds 5 ounces of metal. It had a 
26-inch octagon barrel, and was numbered 1528, The rifling 
was uniform, the six grooves having each a uniform twist of 
one turn in 16 inches. The grooves were .004 inch deep 
and .080 inch wide. The loading was with U. M. C. Co. 
cartridges marked .32 40-150, and three when opened turned 








out the powder in good condition. The bullets, having a 
composition of 1 tin to 16 lead, had three grooves each and 
weighed 150 1, 150.3 and 150.2 grains, while the correspond- 
ing powder weights were 38.8, 39.4 and 38.2 grains, The 
200-yard shooting was performed on Sept. 30 at 11:50 A. M., 
with the wind at nine miles an hour from the 7 o’clock quar- 
ter. The barometer stood 30.05 inches, the dry thermome- 
ter 78.5°, the wet thermometer 68.5°, showing a dew point of 
63.5 and a humidity of 58 per cent. The trajectory heights 
stood: 





Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Bavasckese 7.986 in. 11.573 in. 8.748 in. 
Dieiceiaks 7.906 in. 11.428 in. 8.657 in. 
esd. aixns 7.742 in. 11.044 in. 8.489 in. 
Winieren cs 7.773 in. 11.083 in. 8.509 in. 
Wit caetices 8.259 in. 11.786 in. 9.012 in. 

Aversge..... 7.933 in. 11.342 in. 8.673 in. 


The 100-yard shooting of this arm was done on Oct. 10, 
with the wind coming eighteen miles per hour from the 1 
o’clock quarter. It was 8:50 o’clock and the barometer 
stood 30.310 inches, the dry thermometer 51.5° and the wet- 
bulb thermometer 48.5°. This would show a dew point of 
45.5 and a humidity of 80 per cent. While the arm was on 
the rest and shooting very steady it was thought a good time 
to test one question which had been suggested during the 
tests. This was the determination of just how much and to 
what degree the tests were affected, if at all, by the inter- 
‘Oh, you will find that the screens, even if 
of gossamer, wil] have some effect in deflecting the bullet 
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from a true, fair curve,” said one well-known rifleman. 
‘All right, then, we will determine that question very 
quickly,” we said, ‘‘and find out what the retardation is and 
how the trajectory curve is affected.” We know that a 
fluttering leaf may very sensibly change the course of a fly- 
ing bullet, and that with screens set at an angle to the line 
of fire a certain carrom or ricochet effect might be produced. 
For this reason great care had been taken in having the 
screens set square across the fire line. 

When five shots had been fired the 25-yard screen, nearest 
the rifle, was taken down, and without disturbing the others 
three more shots were fired, making a record on the remain- 
ing targets, and then to have the record complete the 50- 
yard or central screen had its ink line record taken and was 
then removed, leaving the bullet with an uninterrupted pass- 
sage to the t arget except through the 75-yard screen. The 
record is given in full and it will be found that there is no 
material difference whether the record is made at once 
through three screens or whether only one is used. To try 
the various distances through one screen at a time, would 
have consumed much time and besides would have pre 
vented entirely the detection of that gyratory, corkscrew 
flight of the bullet so clearly shown in the case of several of 
the large caliber rifles. The full record stands: 





Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards 75 Yards. 
Ridccesnens 1.958 in. 2.539 in. 2,001 in. 

2 . 1.988 in. 2.278 in. 1.984 in. 
Bi. cccecccee 2062 in. 2.470 in. 2.064 in. 
ives nucucy ae 2.541 in. 2.175 in. 
a oa acu Sekar ae 2.591 in. 2.211 in. 
Average... 2,04'7 iu. 2.448 in. 2.087 in. 
2.554 in. 2.144 in. 

2.352 in. 2.002 in. 

2.611 in. 2.213 in. 

2.114 in. 

2.050 in. 

2.145 in. 


Winchester, Long .22 R. F. 

The list of rifles closes with two of .22-caliber. The first 
of this pair is the Winchester, using the long .22 rim-fire 
cartridge. The arm is of the 1873 model, with a 24-inch 
octagonal barrel, and was shop-marked 191,651B. It 
weighed complete 9 pounds 3 ounces, and had a barrel of 8 
pounds 9 ounces weight. There were six grooves, each hav- 





ing a uniform twist of one turn in 20 inches, and a depth of 
.003 inch and width of .070 inch. The loading was from a 
box of U. M. C. Co. ammunition. The cartridge was nom- 
inally .22-5 40. When opened, the powder in three car- 
tridges was found in fine condition and weighed 4 4, 4.4 and 
4.6 grains. The bullets had three small grooves each, and 

were molded of pure lead. They weighed 40.2, 40.3 and 
40.1 grains. At 200 yards the rifle was tested on Oct. 19, at 
9:50 A. M., with the wind at four miles per hour from the 
8 o'clock quarter. The barometer reading was 30.225 inches, 
with the dry thermometer at 62° and the wet-bulb thermom- 
eter at 58.5°, showing a dew point of 56 and the degree of 
humidity in the atmosphere at 81 per cent. The arm under 
these conditions gave the following result: 








Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Biccdansan 13.506 in. 18.808 in 14,455 in. 
Wawdaxeess 13,023 in. 18.247 in. 14.085 in. 
Meavcnates 13.610 in. 19.066 in. 14.632 in. 
Ge cadees 13.720 in. 19.229 in. 14.952 in. 
| eee be 19,273 in. 14.850 in. 

Average...13.490 in. 18.922 in. 14.614 in. 


For the 100-yard trial the little piece was put on the fixed 
rest Oct. 10, with the barometer at 30.240 inches, the dry 
thermometer at 62° and the wet-bulb thermometer at 54°, 
showing that the dew point was 46 and the humidity 56 per 
cent. of saturation. It was 4:45 P. M. when the test shots 
were fired, the wind coming from the 9 o’clock quarter at 
four miles per hour. The trajectory heights show: 





Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards. 
Reguanaads 3.282 in. 4.219 in. 3.467 in. 
edge eases 3.238 iu. 4.168 in. 3.382 in. 
Biveccccue HOM: 4.133 in. 3.489 in. 
4. ccccasee SIE. .259 in. 3.503 in. 
Be cicxanes, Ge 4 268 in. 3.597 in. 

Average.... 3.256 in. 4.209 in. 3.478 in. 





Stevens .22, R.F. 


The rifle, the last one of our list of sporting and hunting 
arms, weighed entire 8 pounds 7 ounces and in the barrel 
alone there were 5 pounds of metal. The barrel was 26 
inches long and round. Its shop mark was 15,924. The 
weapon was cut with uniform rifling, one turn in 20 inches 
and six grooves. The loading was from the same box of 
U. M. C. Co. ammunition used in trying the Winchester .22 
and the remarks there as to the character and condition of 


ry Ct eS 





the charge of course apply here. When tried at 200 yards 
at 9 o’clock on the morning.of Oct. 19 the wind came at 2 
miles per hour from the 7 o’clock quarter, while the other 
observaticns stand recorded as; Barometer 30.250 inches; 
dry thermometer 63.5°, wet-hulb thermometer 61°, indicat: 
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ing a dew point of 59.7 and the humidity of the air as 9) per 
cent. The record stood: 


Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Basie 14,911 in, 20.992 in. 16.244 in. 
Becisausee 14.612 in, 20.494 in, 15.844 in. 
Bicesvcee 14,874 in 20.722 in. 16.144 in. 

El ssceusbar 16,015 in. 22.412 in. 17.412 in. 
Sessckpnsee 14.780 in 20.731 in. 16.066 in. 
Average....15.038 in. 21.070 in. 16.342 in. 


For 100 yards trial the tip-up weapon was fitted to the rest 
at 7 o’clock on the morning of Oct. 12, at which time the 
wind came from the 2 o'clock quarter with a velocity of 18 
miles per hour. The index on the aneroid barometer stood 
at 30.290 inches, the dry thermometer column rose to 48.5", 
while the wet-bulb thermometer stood at 44.8°. This would 
show a dew point of 39.8 and the humidity in the atmosphere 
as 71 per cent. The trajectory table stands: 


Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7 Yards. 
Riaawivesn 3.539 in. 4.002 in. 3.790 in. 
Dix tenes 3.414 in 4.305 in. 3.481 in. 
Bes. eth the 3.423 in. 4.404 in. 3.578 in. 
Bisteiccnve 8.509 in. 4.427 in. 3.449 in. 
Bi ssinsvacn Gna a 4.736 in. 3.908 in. 

Average...... 3.534 in. 4.495 in. 3.651 in. 


THE LYMAN SIGHT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the Dec. 17 number of your paper ‘‘Backwoodsman” 
describes how he uses my rear sight, and does not agree 
with my directions about removing the middle sight from 
the rifle, provided it is made of a shape not to interfere with 
much of the view. 

In reply, [say more than is necessary to meet his case 
because I know that the majority of those who have my sight 
use it at a great disadvantage. ‘The three principal faults 
are: First, they leave the ordinary crotch sight on the bar- 
rel, which shuts out a large part of the view; second, they 
use the small aperture, which makes it too much like a peep 
sight, and therefore cannot do quick shooting with it; third, 
they shoot with the sight too far from the eye, which has the 
effect of making the sight rim appear too wide and the aper- 
ture too small, and consequently it obstructs some of the 
view, making it more difficult to ain quickly. ‘‘Backwoods- 
man” has so nearly avoided all of these faults that I cannot 
criticise his method of using it very severely. As, however, 
he comes very far from getting the full benefit from my 
sight, I will discuss his meth For convenieffce I speak 
of the rear sight which is on the barrel of the rifle as the 
‘“‘middle” sight, and my rear sight asthe ‘‘rear” sight. This 


aa 


middle sight, which ‘‘Backwoodsman” has madc by cutting 
off the top and sides of the ordinary crotch sight, is a great 
improvement over the ordinary middle sight, for, as he says, 
it offers little obstruction to the view, and the top of the 
front sight is plainly visible. 

The advantages which ‘“‘Backwoodsman” claims for his 
middle sight are that in hunting, where there is no time to 
change the elevation of the rear sight, ‘‘one can use the rear 
sight by aiming through the lower part, the center, and top 
of the large aperture, always knowing by the height of the 
front sight above the middle sight whether the elevation is 
right.” 1 would say here that as long as the rear sight is 
not disturbed it can be used in this way quite as accurately 
when the middle sight is not there; and then when hunting, 
if a small elevation is needed, it is much better to get it by 
holding the front sight a trifle high on the object, for it 1s 
quite an effort to get the eye away from the center of the 
aperture, and although this aperture appears so lurge it is 
really so small and so far from the front sight that very little 
elevation can be obtained by looking through it from the 
bottom and again from the top. ‘‘Backwoodsman” very 
truly says that ‘‘if the elevation of the rear sight is disturbed 
the middle sight will indicate whether it is too high or too 
low.” There is no reason, however, why the elevation should 
not be right, for the sight can be turned down instantly as 
far as it will go without even looking at it, and this should 
be the point blank range. 

If for any reason the sight is too short and turns down too 
far, a piece of brass can be soldered on to the lower end of 
the sight stem, so that it will be impossible to turn it down 
too low. Lastly, ‘‘Backwoodsman” says, ‘‘there are times 
when this sight cannot be used at all, when it becomes too 
dark to see with it.” Now, as shooting in the dim light is 
one of the advantages that this rear sight has over any form 
of middle sight, I will explain how it should be used. Asa 
good test, try it with an ivory front sight and a white bulls- 
eye. Use the large aperture and have no middle sight on 
the rifle. Commence shooting at dusk. As the light be- 
comes more dim the rim of the rear sight becomes indistinct. 
Do not try to adjust your eye to the aperture, for it will be 
guided without any effort on your part, but continue to shoot 
as Jong as the front sight and the bullseye are visible, and 
the result will be that you will make a better score than you 
can possibly make with the middle sight. One is almost 
sure to overshoot with a middle sight when the light is poor 
and it is also very difficult to make good line shots. Just 
here I will speak of the advantage of keeping both eyes open. 

In shooting with both eyes open the right eye does the 
aiming. Although the left eye ion not do the aiming it 
sees everything except the rear sight. 

The result is the shooter has more light, does not make the 
effort of keeping the left eye closed and consequently can 
shoot quicker and with greater ease—aud what is more im- 
eee as accurately as when only the right eye is 
us 


When the middle and front sights are used alone, double- 
eyed shooting is more difficult, partly owing to the difficulty 
= ae the attertion of the left eye away from the mid- 

e sight. 

But to return to the mabject of sights, many who use the 
rear sight correctly think that the middle sight would be a 
help to the rear sight in guiding the eye, so that if there was 

lenty of time to aim the shooting would be more accurate. 

his is not the case, however; for, as far as aiming is con- 
cerned in any ordinary light, the middle sight virtually be- 
comes a part of the front sight when the rear sight is used. 
The part that it forms is, however, less distinct and twice as 
large as if it were at the muzzle, and really one could shoot 
better if it were at the muzzle with the front sight. 

I repeat to those whose preconceived ideas will not prevent 


them from at least trying this sight as it is intended to be 
used, that the best results can — be obtained when the 
eye is close to the sight (as it naturally will be if the rifle is 
held properly) and the middle sight out of the way. Use 
the smal] aperture only for target shooting, and even then 
most persons can do fully as well with the larger aperture, 
owing to the better light which is obtained. Keeping both 
eyes open will also be a help, especially if shooting rapidly 
or in a dim light. 

When the rifle is used in this way there are only two 
things to be considered, viz.: the front sight and the object 
to be hit. The rear sight does not need your attention and 
in a short time you will almost be unconsious of its presence. 
When you make a bad shot do not think it is owing to the 
aperture of the rear sight being so large, for although its ap- 
pearance is rather startling to one who has been accustomed 
to use other sights it would still be accurate if it were con- 


siderably larger. It often happens that, owing to avery long 


rifle stock or {to a bad position when shooting, the sight 


is so far from the eye that the rim appears too wide and its 


aperture too small, sothat it requiresan effort to aim quickly, 
especially at a moving object. 


stock or the position and not change the sight. 


When first using this sight it is an excellent plan—after 
adjusting it carefully by shooting at a target—to turn it 
down and shoot at some near object, using only the front 


sight as one would with a shotgun. 





A FULL VIEW OF THE FRONT SIGHT AND THE OBJECT. 


It will be apparent at once how easy rifle shooting would 
become if one had to use only the front sight, but of course 


to hit the mark one must use a rear sight. 


Now turn up the rear sight with the large aperture and 
continue shooting, only giving the front sight and the 
object your attention as before, and you will be surprised to 
find that aiming is as easily done as it was with the front 


sight alone and that you have obtained—what is essential in 
a rifle—means of using it accurately as well as rapidly. 
Witiiam Lyman. 


Eiitor Forest and Stream: 

I have used the Lyman sight ever since it was first given 
to the public, and no one improvement has added so much 
to the pleasure of a day in the woods. The first three or 
four years were spent with varied experiments with the 
middle sight, among which I recognize the one illustrated in 
‘‘Backwoodsman’s” article. Becoming tired of this, the 
next move was to knock out the middle sight one morning 
before starting out on a squirrel shoot. More misses than 
hits were the result. After securing a reasonably fair bag 
the rest of the day was spent in target practice, in which 
was found a constant tendency to undershoot or overshoot, 
the first caused by the tendency of the eye in a person accus- 
tomed tu the use of open sights to get down into the notch 
as close as possible, and the latter by a tendency to cover 
the game with too much of the front sight. Both of these 
tendencies are overcome in a few days’ practice, not at any 
regulation target (for that is never seen in the woods), but 
at knots and spots on the trees and such like objects. When 
you have become thoroughly accustomed to this sight, which 
to an old hunter is a complete revolution in rifle sights, you 
will find that you can do much closer shooting, for the 
varying lights and shades of the forest will not affect you, 
and you can shoot fully an hour earlier in the morning and 
later at night than before. The last game I killed was two 
squirrels after it was so dark that they were invisible except 
when outlined against the western sky. Open sights would 
have been useless long before. 

The rule ‘‘Backwoodsman” lays down for varying the 
—— by sighting high or low in the aperture, calls for some 
explanation. The aperture is ,4 of an inch in diameter, 
which, if your sights are 30 inches apart, will give a total 
variation at 50 yards of 5.63 inches, which may and may not 
be enough, according to the loads you are using. See tra- 
jectory tests in this paper. z 

AKRON, Obio. 


VAGARIES OF THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

During my trip I visited the Winchester, Shawinnegan 
and Laurentian Ciubs’ lakes, and consequently traveled 
through a large extent of virgin forest, in which ruffed 
grouse are usually found in great abundance. This year 
there are scarcely any, only one being seen by my party. 


No one in these parts can suggest a plausible reason for 


their disappearance. Snaring or slaughter by man has 
nothing to do with it, as the country is uninhabited. 


H. R. 
MonrtTREAL, Dec. 20, 1885. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When we were boys together, Charlie Gilchrist one da 
paddled me along the shores of Rice Lake. We were in 
search of ducks, when a grouse took wing from the edge, 
making straight for the swamp. I winged it, and we both 
saw where it fell. Jumping ashore, we sought it, but to our 
surprise, failed to find it at once. I stood near the spot 
where it fell, and Charlie hunted it in circles without avail. 
We were nonplussed, and agreed to give it up, when not six 
feet from us | espied the gentleman standing erect and mo- 
tionless as a statue; nor did it stir until Charlie took it by 
the head, twisted its neck and bagged it. This showed great 
nerve and cunning. When in a tree a grouse is the same 
solid lump, with not a twist of its head by a hair’s breadth. 

At times the ruffed grouse exhibits the greatest stupidity, 
flying slap bang against a barn, and yet at others, fleet as an 
arrow, goes through the wood, scarcely touching a twig. 

A humorous instance of one of its vagaries is the follow- 
ing, which I vouch for: A friend of mine, living in a large 
house in the city of Belleville, who was given to late hours 
and “‘old rye,” betook himself to bed and sleep among the 
‘‘wee, sma ” hours. He had not rested long nor well when 
he was disturbed by an unusual racket, but dozed off again. 
About 10 A. M., when he opened his peepers, he saw a bird 
perched on the footboard winking and blinking at him. 
Could it be a bird? No, no! he thought. Just as expected, 
“Snakes!” At last, half wild with fear and wet with mois- 









In such a case matters can 
be improved by having the aperture reamed out ;; inch 
larger in diametcr; but it would be better to remedy the rifle 


ture, in ration he seized a Pee saying, ‘‘Bird or 
Beeizebub, here goes!” The bird, knocked off its perch, 
went bang through a window. Taking courage, he went 
to his window, and to his joy saw the subject of his scare, 
a grouse, dead on the pavement. He told me that he never 
relished such a dinner as he made from its carcass. The 
grouse had made its entrance at one window and its fatal 
exit at the other. Truly this ‘‘patridge” is a bundle of in- 
consistencies. ~ R. P. J. 
Pictou, Ontario. 


RIFLES AND SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been greatly interested by the letters of many of 
your correspondents, respecting the trajectory test, but there 
are two (one in ForREst AND STREAM of Sept 17, by Mr. 
Van Dyke, and another in the paper of the following week, 
signed ‘Mississippi Lowlands } whieh contain statements 
that fairly astonish me. In the latter letter the shooting of a 
.46-caliber muzzleloader is contrasted with that of two breech- 
loaders, a Ballard and a Sharps. Considering that the dis- 
tance was only 40 yards, there was nothing extraordinary in 
a heavy small-gauge gun hitting a 24-inch disc with every 
bullet when fired from a dead rest. It would require a 
poor rifle to miss a mark of that size. Certainly the charge 
of powder was very heavy, but in many of the old-fashioned 
American rifles the danger of stripping was almost obvi- 
ated by making the grooves with only a twist in about 6 
feet, and probably with the light round bullet, a consider- 
able portion of the 90 grains was burnt outside the muzzle. 
As to the shooting above mentioned, it could have been 
readily equalled by a double muzzleloading rifle which 1 
formerly owned, weighing only 84 pounds and carrying 
round bullets of 17 to the pound with 55 grains of powder. 
I once tried it carefully at 40 yards, sitting down and rest- 
ing one elbow on each knee, six successive shots from right 
and left barrels alternately, were in such a small cluster that 
any ove of them would have killed a sparrow. 

i cannot help believing that there must have been some 
thing wrong either in the cartridges or the grooves of the 
two breechloaders, when the Ballard hit a 2}-inch disc only 
four times in seven shots, and the Sharp only five times in 
ten shots. The enormous weight of those rifles certainly 
increases their accuracy, and yet it would not be difficult to 
find plenty of English breechloading .45 express rifles not 
more than 9 pounds in weight, avd loaded with 120 grains 
of powder, which would hit a disc of the above mentioned 
size eight or tep times in succession at 40 or 50 yards. The 
advertised targets, some apparently well authenticated, of 
the Ballard and other rifles, show that they shoot into rings 
of 8 or 4 inches in diameter at 200 yards. If the accuracy 
increase only in proportion to the diminution of distance 
(but it really increases muchmore), they would hit a ring 1 
inch in diameter at 50 yards. The new riflle now being 
made for the British army, when fired at Enfield from a 
machine rest, put ten successive bullets into a square 5 inches 
wide by 9 inches deep at 500 yards. It weighs a little more 
than 9 pounds and carries a bullet of 385 grains with 85 
grains of powder. The gauge is .40 and the grooves have 
one turn in 15 inches. Such shooting proves that there is 
nothing in the mere mechanism of breechloaders to prevent 
their fully equalling the accuracy of muzzleloaders. 

With regard to the letter of Mr. Van Dyke, I will first say 
that there is no one for whose opinion upon sporting rifles [ 
have a greater respect than that gentleman’s. 

I have read the chapters about them in the latter part of 
his work upon ‘“‘Still-hunting” many times over, and think 
that every sportsman who uses aritle ought to possess the 
book, even if it contained nothing else. It was, therefore, 
actually startling to see such an authority write that he 
‘‘could bring plenty of muzzle loaders which, at 20 yards, 
would play upon a half-inch ring al] day.” - Undoubted! 


he could, and undoubtedly smoothbores of the same small ~ 


gauge, with barrels of the same size, could be made to do 
precisely the same. Rifling is not required to keep a tightiy 
fitting round bullet straight up to such a ridiculous distance. 
I know this from the performances of two smoothbores of 
my own, one a heavy 14-gauge, made expressly for ball 
shooting, and the other a 42-gauge, with barrels thick up to 
the muzzle like those of a rifle. The former, when, fired 
from a rest, would almost invariably hit a mark the size of 
half a dollar at 40 yards, or at the most be within an inch of 
it. The latter, at 100 yards, used to put bullet after bullet 
through a page of note paper when loaded with 12 drams 
of powder or about 50 grains. The bullets weighed 43 to 
the pound, and fitted very tightly with a thin patch. 


Some of the settlers in the Canadian backwoods use what - 


are incorrectly called ‘‘smoothbore rifles,” which carry 
round bullets of about 50 to the pound, and weigh 9 or 10 
pounds—being sighted like rifles. The only time I saw one of 
them fired it hit the center of a small black spot marked on 
a tree 75 yards distant. This may have been a fluke, but a 
professional hunter, with whom | passed two months in the 
bush, said that he had used a weapon of the same kind for 
some time and could never discover any difference in accu- 
racy between it and a grooved rifle, at the distances within 
which deer are usually killed. 

All rifle shooting at such short ranges as 40 yards is delu- 
sive, and this the following fact, among others, will prove: 

About eight years ago 1 had a.30-gauge single breech- 
loading express built to order by a London gunmakcr, who 
guaranteed in writing that it should put several successive 
shots into a 4-inch square at 150 yards. It was to weigh 64 
pounds, and earry hollow bullets of 150 grains with 50 grains 
of powder. When it was finished the maker wrote to me 
inclosing the target of six successive shots fired in his shot- 
gun range at 40 yards. [ forget the exact measurements, 
but the bullet holes were all in a cluster about the size of 
two postage stamps. I called upon the maker and told him 
that the shooting at 40 yards was no test of what-a rifle 
could do at 100 or 150 yards. 

He insisted that if it carried straight at the first-named 
distance, it would maintain the same proportionate accuracy 
at the longer ranges, and told me to try the weapon myself 
before paying for it. I fired it at 100 yards and could not, 
with the utmost cure, make sure of hitting anything less 
than a square foot. The maker said that this must be in 
consequence of my bad aiming, and accompanied me on a 
ana journey to the range in order to show what the 
weapon would do when held really straight. To his own 
stupefaction, when he fired from a fixed wooden rest at 100 


yards, he failed to get the bullets into less than 18 inches 
square. After some alteration in the workshop, the rifle was 
so far improved as to hit a 4-inch square a every time 
at 100 yards, and I kept it, being on 

India. I may remark, for the benefit of your readers, that 
it did not prove sufficiently powerful for dropping quickly any 
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less recoil might give finer off-hand shooting. 


Mr. Van Dyke, in his remarks upon sights, evidently re- 
fers to those provided with small steps for altering the ele- 
vation. I have had three American rifles with sights of this 
kind, but do not like them nearly so well as those used upon 
English rifles, which have a fixed block for point blank 
range and folding leaves for every fifty yards beyond. This 
is the best possible arrangement for changing very quickly 
when in the presence of game, and the fore sight need never 
be raised to an imaginary number of inches above or below 
an animal’s body, as is sometimes necessary with American 


sights. 


was glad to read, in Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 1, a 
letter by ‘‘Nessmuk,” in which he at last gives his idea of 
the best kind of rifle for deer shooting. I was anxious to 
know the result of his very long experience, having person- 
ally always used for large game (with the exception of the 
.86 express above mentioned) either round bullets not less 
than about an ounce in weight, or conicals of .45-gauge. I 
quite agree with ‘‘Nessmuk’s” opinion that a double rifle is 
much better than a repeater for game shooting. It is more 
handy, and there is no weapon with which the second shot 
can be put inrso quickly either to prevent a wounded animal 


escaping or to stop a dangerous one when charging. 
American double rifles usually seem to be made, as ‘‘Ness- 
muk” describes, with the barrels arranged so that the bullets 


meet at from 30 to 50 yards from the muzzle. This answers 


practically very well, at least for all shots up to 100 yards; 
but I believe that it is better to fix them so that the bullets 
may remain at all ranges the same distance apart as when 
Jeaving the muzzle. It is then easy to acquire the habit of 
allowing half this width when aiming at small objects such 
as a grouse’s neck, and at anything beyond 50 yards no al- 
lowance whatever is necessary. When the bullets cross each 
other their distance apart is constantly increasing, and it is 
most difficult to know how much to allow when making a 
long shot which requires great accuracy, such as at the cen- 
ter of a deer’s neck when looking at the hunter over bushes 
70 or 80 yards distant, or the center of an antelope’s breast 
when facing the shooter at from 150 to 200 yards. Unfor- 
tunately very few double rifles even by good makers are 
really accurate. Usually at 100 yards the bullets will be 
found to cross each other from four to six inches, or throw the 
same distance apart, and the sights are very commonly ar- 
ranged.so as to divide the error between the barrels. 1 have 
‘always altered the sighting of my own double rifles so that 
the left barrel could be depended upon to throw its bullets 
without deviating to right or left, up to the longest distances 
at which they were accurate, and have used the right barrel 
as far as possible for the shorter ranges at which no allow- 
ance was necessary. 

With the heavy barrels and small gauges used in America 
the recoil is so slight that there ought to be little difficulty in 
making double rifles to shoot well, even with varying 
charges; but with the lighter weapons and larger bores made 
in England, the shooting is changed with any alteration in 
either powder or lead, and it is often impossible to remedy 
this without producing some other defect. I once hada 


double two-grooved ritle weighing nine and a half pounds 


and carrying round belted bullets of thirteen to the pound. 


It was an extremely true weapon up to over 200 yards, but 
with only three drams of powder the bullets of the two 


barrels crossed each other about four inches at 100 yards. 
With three and one quarter drams they threw practically 
together, and with three and a half they struck a little apart. 


I have now a 16-bore breechloader, made for naked spher- 


ical balls of 15 to pound, and very accurate up to 150 yards. 
Loaded with these and four drams of Curtis & Harvey’s No. 


6 powder, the two barrels throw into the same bullseye at 


100 yards, but with the same charge of powder and patched 


bullets of sixteen to pound they form two groups of four to 
six inches in diameter, separated by an untouched space of 
four inches, the group of the right barrel being on the left 


side of the bullseye, and that of the left barrel — a 
Lonpon, Nov. 30. one 
TALLAHASSEE GAME NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following is a clipping from a-city paper: Mr. Frank 
Hall, of Walkulla county, came in yesterday with twenty- 
five wild ducks, four wild turkeys, one deer and a big lot of 
fine bream as the result of a little hunting expedition of his 
on East River. 

Also this: John Johnson, a Polk county hunter, carried 
the venison of nineteen deer into Bartow, last week, and 
sold it. 

These items show the manner in which hunting is carried 
on in Florida by a certain class of hunters; and at this rate 
the depletion of the State of its present abundance of game 
will prove but a matter of afew years. Tourists and resi- 
dent sportsmen hunt for sport; but a large number of the 
natives—countrymen generally or colored men—make it a 
business to bring game to the city, as in the above instances, 
merely for the money there is in it. Venison is fairly plen- 
tiful in this market at from 10 to 15 cents per pound, ducks 
from 15 to 25 cents, and quails and doves at correspondingly 
low rates. 

The paper from which the items I have given were taken 
contained, a week or two ago, a paragraph similar to these, 
saying that a man from a neighboring county had just 
brought in a large quantity of game, from the sale of which 
he was going to pay his taxes. The ‘‘honest farmer” turns 
pot-hunter, and as the latter occupation is somewhat more 
agreeable and less laborious, he neglects the soil for the 
muzzleloader and the hounds with satisfactory results—to 
himself. Market-hunting and hunters may be necessa' 
evils; but it is, in my opinion, being carried too far in this 
State. It is not even limited as to seasons, for I am told by 
those who speak authoritatively that the game laws are hon- 
ored strictly in the breach, not in the observance, by those 
tempted to shoot out of season; and the few attempts made 
to convict offenders have proved futile, as far as I can learn, 
lt is to be hoped that the new State Sportsmen’s Association 
will take the cause in hand. 


decidedly a novelty to find himself in a climate almost trop- 
ical, beneath a clear sky specked by summer clouds, and 


but the smallest kinds of deer, and not even then unless hit in 
a vital spot. Two of my friends who had similar weapons 
came to the same conclusion after giving them an extensive 
trial, although during the first year they were very well 

leased with the results of their shots. If I ever buy an- 
other rifle for deer stalking [ intend to try a .40-gauge, the 
size recommended by ‘‘Nessmuk.” I have used a .45 ex- 
press rifle for several years, and am quite satisfied with 
their killing powers; but fancy that a weapon with rather 




















To one used to the winters of Michigan and [llinois, it is, 
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and cemfortab 
ger, or a nose too cold to breathe through. 


‘‘catching it,” and many fine bags 


inconsiderable part thereof. 


ing. BBE. 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla., Dec. 24. 


DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I can add to your reports on the enforcement of the anti- 
hounding law in the Adirondacks, that until the end of Sep- 
tember no attention was paid to the law by any one who cared 
to violate it, in the region extending from the Upper Saranac 
Lake down the Raquette River and thence through to Blue 
Mountain Lake via the Tupper Lakes. I know that deer 
were run by hounds all through this country, Pliny Rob- 
bins’s house on Little Tupper Lake being a leading head- 
quarters for the offenders. Later in the season (so I am in- 


formed) the law received more attention, at least along the 
Raquette River and in the region of Big Tupper Lake and 


the Wolf Ponds, and fewer deer than usual were sent out of 


that country. 

I am convinced that to enforce the new law in this part 
of the wilderness—and it is a very important part—a fund 
must be raised by individuals as was done last year in the 
Beaver Run country (described in your recent number). Three 
(and perhaps two) vigilant and honest detectives could cover 
the whole region about which I write, and so alarm hound- 
ers that the latter would not venture to put out their dogs. 
Could Forest anD Stream do a better work in enforcing 
the law than by undertaking to collect such a fund and to en- 
gage the necessary detective force? It might be easier to 
collect the money than to find just the men who should re- 
celve it; but I think that among well-known guides they 
could be found. 

I will subscribe $5 toward such a fund and double it if 
necessary. L. 

New York, Dec. 23. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now that the non-hounding deer law has had one year’s 
trial, I am glad to read reports from various sections of the 
Adirondacks regarding its working and enforcement, and 
thus judge of what chance it has of becoming a permanent 
law, which necessitates being sustained by public opinion 
and winning over the guides to its support. I see nothing 

et published from the south border of the woods. Game 

rotector Bradley of this district wishes me to say for him 
that he still adheres to the opinion he expressed in his last 
year’s report, viz., the deer would surely increase if the old 
law was lived up to, and that the general sentiment of this 
section was in favor of hounding. The new law of course 
makes more work for him, and he thinks it inoperative 
without some amendments, as his annual report will show. 
I could give many interesting accounts of evasions and vio- 
lations that he has discovered but was powerless to prose- 
cute, but that would be anticipating his report, which would 
be unfair. 

Personally I am in favor of no hounding, as are many of 
our club here. Some spertsmen here think that the new 
law gives those Pennsylvania gunners (we don’t call market 
hunters sportsmen here) who have practiced all the arts of 
the still-hunter for many years past, an advantage over us 
here who have generally shot our deer while running before 
dogs, but a few years’ practice would teach us their tricks, 
if they don’t kill all the deer off in the meantime. It would 
be wise if each section around the woods would appoint a 
representative, all to meet at Albany this winter, and confer 
on the subject of proper amendments to the present law. 
Such amendments if presented to the Legislature by such a 
representation of practical sportsmen, would have great 
weight and be sure to be tried at least one season. 

I think the Hon. R. U. Sherman, Secretary State Fish 
Commission, would attend such a meeting, and his practical 
knowledge would be a great help in straightening out the pres- 
ent inoperative laws. No day passes but what we hear of gross 
violations at present, and it is impossible for the game pro- 
tector to investigate half of them. 

The Little Falls man who has paraded himself in the 
newspapers lately as too virtuous a man to do what he has 
been charged with, will probably find evidence more than 
he dreams of, if he ever lets the case come to trial. But 
such cases as the ex-State official of Albany who, common 
rumor has it, hired five guides and their dogs to hunt what is 
known as the Oregon Section, pledging himself to stand be- 
tween them and the law and relying on said guides’ false 
oaths if arrested, probably will go clear, not only this time 
but in the future, unless we can get proper amendments to 
present laws.- 

I am pleased to report that we have succeeded in getting 
our board of supervisors to pass a law prohibiting market 
hunting, and we hope that the scores of barrels of birds 
which have every late year been shipped to market, will in 
future enrich our own tables. 

I was one of four who spent four hours in a big swamp 
one day last week with one good dog. Just seven shots 
were fired and we brought home seven as nice rabbits as you 
could wish to see. 

Every issue of your paper this fall has been very interest- 
ing to me, and I look forward to many pleasant reminis- 
cences of the summer woods while reading it by my fireside 
this winter. N. 

Jounstown, N. Y., Dec. 21. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Agreeable to your request I learned as much as possible of 
the sentiment prevailing on the deer hounding law in St. 
Lawrence county. My knowledge is confined mainly to the 
territory at or adjacent to Cranberry Lake and some parts of 
the Grass and Oswegatchie rivers, The law, as far as could 
be learned, had been fairly well observed in that section, 
although there had been some violations. I learned of three 
occasions on which dogs were put after wounded deer, the 
- being secured in each case after a short chase. Once 

understand a dog was wilfully put out; and some half 
dozen doubtful cases were reported, but nothing authentic 
was established. This was in the immediate vicinity of 


green trees and flowers flourishing luxuriantly around him; 
while a day’s _— in fishing or hunting is to be had easily 
ly. No fear of fingers too culd to pull a trig- 


We have had several frosts, and cover and undergrowth 
have been killed off sufficiently to make shooting profitable, 
yet not too easy to be interesting. Little Bob White is 
are made in which he 
figures prominently, while ducks of various sorts form no 


FOREST AND STREAM is doubly welcome in this corner of 
the country, where there is a dearth of news interesting to 
sportsmen; and its bright and readable pages are always 
scanned with pleasure and the profit of a well-spent even- 
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Cranberry Lake, but back some miles from the lake I am 
creditably informed most flagrant violations occurred, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of a gentleman from 
New York most eminent in his profession, but whose aim in 
the woods seems to be to slaughter the greatest number of 
deer possible by either filling them with buckshot on a run- 
way or blowing their brains out in the water. 

I have been myself, in years gone by, an unwilling eye- 
witness of his methods, and have know him to kill deer in 
August when his camp held five deer killed within two days, 
not a pound of which could be disposed of beyond that con- 
sumed by the gentleman, his companion, three guides and 
four dogs. 

The guides almost to a man unite in saying that more deer 
are destroyed by jacking and buckshot than by dogs, but 
say that if both could be stopped there would be no trouble 
whatever in finding enough deer by daylight to keep any 
camp supplied, and what man is there with any sense of the 
sportsman in him that would not infinitely prefer placing a 
single ball in the right spot by daylight, to blazing away at 
thirty fect or less with buckshot at night, or braining the 
} ne with gun or club in the middle of a pond or lake by 

ay. 

The majority of the natives, other than the guides, seem 
to approve the present law, and if the same feeling only pre- 
vailed elsewhere in the woods it would be but a few years 
hence before the Adirondacks would again teem with game. 

During a two weeks’ trip still-hunting on leaves and snow 
I killed three myself, and the rest of the party, my com- 
panion and our two guides, killed three more, but our garne 
was well earned for it was all by hard work, and matching 
human skill and patience against their cunning and vigi- 
lance. Killed at this season of the year there was no danger 
of waste and we were fortunate enough to be able to bestow 
on our sportsmen friends at home a liberal allowance of our 
trophies, 

During my tramps I was greatly surprised to note the 
scarcity of the ruffed grouse, for where in previous years I 
have flushed scores this year scarce one was to be found. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your favor of the 10th inst. is received. I am happy to 
be able to submit in reply information derived from my last 
year’s experience in the capacily of game protector. 

You are aware that my district comprises the counties of 
St. Lawrence and Franklin, and in answering your in- 
quiries shall speak principally with reference to them. 

In St. Lawrence county the sentiment against dogging 
decr is strong and more pronounced than ever. The use of 
dogs in the pursuit of deer has been less frequent there in 
the last year than ever before. It is still practiced in the 
more inaccessible parts, where fear of detection and punish- 
ment is little prevalent. The offenders are men without 
character, and, like the thief who steals from his neighbor’s 
hen house, are willing to risk detection for the prospect of 
unlawful gain. When evidence can be secured to procure 
convictions, punishment is prompt to follow. Violators of 
the game law are treated like violators of other laws, because 
the feeling of the county, based on the judgment and appre- 
ciation of its best citizens, is not only radical in a law-abid- 
ing sentiment, but thoroughly appreciative of the great 
benefits to result from game protection. 

In Franklin county absolute prohibition of hounding is 
treated as was partial prohibition under the former law, and 
as all other provisions of law fer the protection of fish and 
game have been treated, that is to say is violated in the 
interest of personal greed, and to gratify reckless and 
wanton love of slaughter. This, so far as I am informed, 
has been the condition in that county within all memory. 
The consequence is that deer are so scarce there, particularly 
in the vicinity of the hotels, that the last resort, the dog, is 
employed to baffle every instinct of preservation and to over- 
come every difficulty in pursuit and capture. The bireling 
guide, in the employment of the mercenary hotel, uses every 
means suggested by his own cunning and by his unscrupulous 
“party” to capture the deer. 

The example thus set and encouraged by the hotels is too 
generally followed by men who make pretension, at least, to 
respectability, but who are careful, so far as possible, to 
avoid detection by the meagre facilities the law provides for 
that purpose. Such men are, of course, hostile to the law, 
and their hostility 1s measured by the extent of its inter- 
ference with their criminal practices. And here come in 
the ‘‘sacred rights” of the free-born American—the right of 

tition. They will petition for the repeal of the anti-hound- 
ing law, that is to say, will ask to be let alone in their 
wretched and inhuman practices. This, of course, will 
determine the consideration to be given them. 

However, a correct sentiment is gaining ground in Frank- 
lin county. Many strenuous friends of the law there are 
unsparing in denunciation of the law-breakers, and in time 
they will make head against the mercenary interest at work 
exterminating their game. Exposing them continually, in 
and out of the county, will effect their purpose, for the dog- 
gers, when asked for a justification, stand dumb like crim- 
inals who have only to urge inclination. Sentiment in 
Franklin county favoring the anti-hounding law is decid- 
edly on the increase. 

tn its working there can be no question but the law pro 
hibiting dogging has saved large numbers of deer. Instead 
of the open and declared preparations and practices, we have 
now the secret and covert methods pursued by the doggers. 
With such efforts as the game protectors and game protec- 
tionists are able to make, the practice has been much abated. 
With continued efforts it will be suppressed, except as 
isolated cases shall occur beyond the reach of vigilance to 
prevent, and to be classed with other crimes that, to an ex- 
tent, always have and always will baffle the best police. 

In the last year I have recovered penalties as follows: In 
Clinton county, $50, for illegal fishing; in St. Lawrence 
county, two penalties for June killing in Franklin county 
and one penalty for June killing in St. Lawrence, and six 
penalties for illegal fishing in St. Lawrence. There are 

nding in Franklin county one criminal information for 

ounding, and in St. Lawrence six civil suits for hounding 
in Franklin, and three civil suits for illegal fishing in 
Franklin. 

If this letter be not already too long, let me say that 
grievous outrages are perpetrated by the still-hunters under 
cover of moving venison in December. The privilege is 
availed of to kill continually in December to within the few 
days necessary to carry to market before close season com- 
mences, and thi spe ya is more secure of immunity than 
any other violation of the game law. The killing is done in 
the remote woods, without the possibility of detection. Can 
not the period for having in possession and handling be lim- 
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poorest month in the year for “floating,” as no deer of any} SHooTmINe AT GRESE AND Swans witH Riri E.—Easton, 
account will water in the lakes during this month; and then | Md., Dec. 14 —Hditor Forest and Stream: Having occasional] 
the law deprives them of their old-time sport of hounding, | chances for shots at large wildfowl from the shore with a 
and the sporting man, in order to still-hunt, must shoulder | rifle, I write to the various rifle experts, through the columns 
his gun, act the part of a frontiersman by tramping through | of your valuable paper, for information as to the best caliber 
an unbroken forest from early morn till dark, and sometimes | of rifle and ammunition (aa to weight of powder and lead) to 
for days in this way, with but little or no luck; and is it | be used for above purpose; also, as to what sights are best 
anything strange that they do complain of a poor year for | adapted. The distance to be shot over is seldom less than 
venison ? 300 yards and running up to, say, 1,000 yards. Wildfowl, 
They tell us that public and private detectives should be | especially swan, will often allow the shooter to try several 
sent into the woods to apprehend the law breakers, or other- | shots, so that be has a chance of a sighting shot or two to 
wise in a year or two all game will be exterminated beyond | regulate the sights. I am, of course, speaking of sittin 
recall. Don’t worry; the law is good enough as it is; and | shots on the water. Any information gentlemen interes’ 
as long as we can keep the dogs out of the Adirondacks, we | in rifle shooting can give me will be duly appreciated by— 
will have abundance of deer, and then all sporting men will | SrinKBoaT. 
thank the Legislature of 1384 for its wisdom in passing the 
non-hounding law. GrorRGE V. Norton. 
GLENDALE, Lewis County, N. Y. 
The following paragraph has been extensively copied: 
‘‘Last Thursday a telephone dispatch from West Leyden 


ited to five in after the open season? In practice five 
days do actually suffice for handling after killing is stopped. 

he anti-hounding law is essential to the protection and 
preservation of deer. It makes protection possible, and so 
strengthens the purpose of game protectionists and insures 
desired results. Nothing can be more true than that with 
hounding permitted the results of protective effort are merely 
to save the deer from one set of enemies for the benefit of 
another, and the most deadly. If the dogs may be let loose 
to exterminate, what use in attempting to stay the lawless- 
ness of other and comparatively harmless methods of hunt- 
ing? It ishut feeding the dogs—feeding the greed and 
cupidity of their lawless owners. 

Parrer R. LEONARD, Game Protector. 
OapensBura, N. Y., Dec. 14. 





HAVRE DE Grace.—Washington, D. C.—I learned at 
Havre de Grace on the 23d inst., that the ice which had 
made on the flats some two weeks since having now broken 
up, had driven the ducks south when the feeding places 
closed up, and the fowl had not returned nor are likely to 
informed Louis Shankenbury of this village that a load of | Util their northern migration in the spring. No fowl can 
deer was being taken through that place to Rome, and as the | b¢ found now at Havre de Grace or at the Gunpowder or 
season for shipping deer was closed Game Protector Brinck- | Bush rivers, the great bulk of them being in the North Car- 
erhoff, who was at Rome, was informed of the fact. He olina sounds. The town of Havre de Grace, which depends 
kept a lookout for the venison venders but obtained no clue | #!most entirely upon its near fow! shooting, is to-day a very 
to their whereabouts. Friday the deer arrived in Rome and | Gull and unhappy one. Canvasbacks shot some time since 
the Sentinel furnished the iieoian facts about their arrival | 8% bringing $7 per pair at the town.—Howmo. 


and shipment: ‘Friday morning Philip Haynes, of Otter 

Lake, Lewis county, twenty miles from Glendale, came to] . Long IsLaND GAME ProTECTOR.—A correspondent 
Rome with the carcasses of eleven deer—five bucks and six | writes: ‘Would you be kind enough to use your influence 
does—and a pair of saddles of venison. Mr. Haynes is | in favor of Gilbert A Penny, of Good Ground, for State 
guide during the summer season, having a house and living | game protector? He is just the man for the business, and 
at Otter Lake. He said he shot the deer still-hunting, within | jives in just the place where protection is needed the most. 
the past three weeks, and that none were shot after Dec. 1. | It is too bad the way birds are netted and fire-lighted and 
He asked twelve and a half cents a pound for the saddles, | shot on their feeding grounds nights in this bay. Howell, 
and a trifle less for the whole carcasses. Some of the deer] who is opposed to Penny, does not know anything about 
were sold here and the others shipped to New York and | the duties of a game protector, and lives ten miles away from 
the bays, and would not be interested as much as Penny.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Yours to hand. I can say for the Fulton Chain guides 
and sportsmen that they have observed the law to a letter. 
They seemed to think it for their interest. It makes us dis- 
couraged to have a lot of pot-hunters come in and kill all our 
deer off in the fall and sell them for a mere nothing. It has 
lwen a most destructive season for deer, and more have been 
slaughtered than in many years before. One party on the 
Fulton Chain killed thirty-eight deer this fall and shipped 
them to market. They were from Pennsylvania, and there 
have been hundreds of deer killed by still-hunting this fal) 
all over the woods, and mostly by pot-hunters from Penn- 
sylvania. I think to save the deer we ought to have open 
season from Aug.'1 to Oct. 15, with the privilege of hunt- 
ing with dogs. Dick CRrEGo. 
BOONEVILLE, Dec. 15. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I only succeeded in the conviction of five men for the vio- 
lation of the hounding law, all in this county. Four of 
them were fined $25 each and the other $50. The public 
sentiment here is so strong against this law that it is almost 
impossible to get any information from any source. Men 
who heretofore were always willing to give information 
and ready to assist in bringing violators to grief will do 
nothing now. Notwithstanding, I think the law has saved 
a great many deer in my district, and wherever I go the in- 
dications are that deer are very plenty. What hounding has 
been done was away from the settlements, and then very 
slyly. I have cases to come before the Essex county Grand 
Jury next week, but do not know how I shall succeed. 

Joun Liserty, Game and Fish Protector. 


ELIZABETATOWN, N, Y., Dec. 9. 


Syracuse. The load of deer attracted considerable attention 
on the street. One old sportsman said to a reporter: ‘You 
see the result of the new law forbidding the running of deer 
with dogs and allowing a long season of still-hunting and 
floating. You couldn’t kill as many deer as there are in that 
wagon by hunting all the season with dogs. I am in favor 
of allowing the running of deer with dogs until the month 
of Octobir aud closing the season then. In that way pot- 
hunters, like this man, would be shut out.’ Mr. Haynes 
being asked if he was a pot-hunter, smiled and said, ‘I s’pose 
that’s what these city sportsmen call me.’ ” 

The ‘‘old sportsman” is either a myth or an idiot. Asa 
matter of fact the hounding season under the old law would 
have closed Nov. 18, and under that law the stiil-hunting 
season would have been just as long as itisnow. The kill- 
ing of these deer by still-hunting in what has been for years 
the still-hunting season has no bearing whatever on the 
hounding law, unless we may reason that had dogging been 
allowed this year these deer might have been killed long 
before they were. And why all this pother about a dozen 
deer, when season after season scores of deer have been 
hauled out of the North Woods by dogging parties from 
neighboring towns? Why was no “old sportsman’’ found 
to raise his protest then? And why all this hypocritical 
talk about the season being too long? It is all intended to 
mislead respecting the present law, which is the best one 
ever on the statute books, and is going to stay there. 


GALVESTON, Tex., Dec. 19.—The weather has been unusually 
warm here, and duck shooting has been on the decline and 
has not proved to be as good as I thought it would. The 
ducks have all left us again and have gone further East. 
Two or three days ago I saw a flock of geese going east as 
fast as their wings could carry them. They all seem to be 
going east. The snipe have all left us, also the plover; and 
as for poor Bob White, he has been thoroughly cleaned out 
from this place, thanks to pot-hunters and no game laws.— 
REDBREAST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noticing an article going the rounds of the journals of i 
the State in regard to the ‘‘Butchering of Deer” in the Adi- 
rondacks, I wil! give a few facts upon the subject. Iam a 
sportsman and acquainted along the borders of the great 
New York wilderness, having visited the woods every year 
since boyhood. 

One year ago last August, in company with a brother, I 
visited the Beaver River section, going in by the way of No. 
4, and stopping at all of the principal lakes between this 
point and Smith’s Lake, a distance of about sixty miles from 
home. I found the wilderness thronged with people from 
all parts of the country, and principally from the cities— 
legitimate sportsmen, as the guides term them (on account 
of their willingness to ‘‘shell out” their money to hotels, 
guides, ctc.) 1 stopped a little while with Uncle Joe Dun- 
bar, at Stillwater; found him overrun with boarders, and no 
accommodation for any one except his city sportsmen, but 
nevertheless I could not blame Uncle Joe, for sport is his 
hobby and cash his best friend. 

The second day I stopped at Wood’s Lake, a favorite deer 
resort up among the mountains, about six miles from Still. 
water. Here 1 found a party of four men and plenty of 
good venison; and it was no place for tresspassers at that 
time. I traveled on in the direction of Little Rapids, a 

int on the river about twenty-six miles from Stillwater. 

Tere 1 found an old acquaintance, Mr. Fred Crandall, a 
jovial, good-natured fellow and cunning hunter, pleasantly 
situated at Andrew Muncey’s. After a brief visit 1 took one 
of their light-running canoes and journeyed on toward 
Albany Lake, a distance of four miles, and everywhere we 
found the wilderness alive with hunters, and concluded that 
we had come a long way and that we would bring up in 
some remote spot not thronged by sports. Found a few 
wild deer at old Albany, but concluded that they were too 
cunning for us, and after paddling my brother faithfully for 
one night I started in the morning for Thayer’s Lake and 
thence to Big Rock Lake, a beautiful sheet of water about 
one and one-half miles in Jength, surrounded by dense for- 
ests and lofty mountains, and equalled in grandeur by few 
lakes in the great wilderness. Here we found rest for a 
weary hunter, with abundance of game and plenty of shots 
at fine deer, and stayed two or three days, pretty well satis- 
fied with a short sojourn in the forest. 

The present season, in company with a brother sportsman 
1 visited the same lake, but how great the change. At the 
old lake, where one year before 1 could drive out deer by 
the dozens, not one remained to be seen or heard. I in- 
quired into the cause and found out that one of the so-called 
manly guides had visited the lake in company with his party 
of sports and slaughtered twenty fine deer last fall during 
the hounding season, and also my informant killed six or 
seven, making in ali about twenty seven deer in one short 
hounding season on the same lake during the season of 1884. 

‘These are facts and ean be proven very quickly by the 
writer, who can give the parties’ names who slaughtered 
tiem in this instance if necessary, and likewise on Albany 
aud Smith’s lakes where the lithe and beautiful creatures 
were driven far and near by huuuds during that fall. And 
still th se sporting men try tu make il appear in their lengthy 
uruicles that the cause of the scarcity of deer is owing to 
a band of Pennsylvania pot-huuters, who they say are 
encroaching upon public and private hunting grounds and 
constructing ‘‘salt licks” in the woods and therefore have 
killed a great many in this way. 

The sailt-licks in question are by no means a new device 
in the woods, as they have been in constant use for years. 
The writer can point out a salt spring in this locality where 
deer were killed fifty years ago by the pioneer hunters; and 
also numerous salt-licks that have been in constant use by 
hunters for generations. I will admit that there have been 
more still-hunters in the woods the present fal] than there 
have been for years, but we are informed by these very men 
that there have been but afew deer killed compared with the 
numbers killed by hounding in former years. The general 
complaint is that it has been a poor year for ‘‘city sports;” 
and why is it? Simply because the month of August is the 


DEATH OF BENJAMIN TATHAM.—Benjamin Tatham died 
Dec. 25, at his home in this city, in his seventieth year. He 
was the head of the firm of Tatham & Brothers, the shot 
manufacturers at 82 Beekman street, and in Philadelphia. 
The other members of the firm are Charles B., George N., 
Henry B., and William P. Tatham. Mr. Tatham wasa 
prominent and active member of the Society of Friends and 
was identified with many benevolent enterprises, to which 
he gave valuable aid in the shape of money, advice and per- 
sonal work. 


InpDIANA.—Fairland, Dec. 23 —We have had a nice fall 
for field sports. Quail are somewhat more plentiful than 
for a few seasons past—gradually recovering from the effects 
of the great freezeout of 1879 Hares not so numerous. 
Indeed the boys complain very much of theirscarcity. The 
trouble is that too many were killed last winter during the 
long continuance of the snow.—C. W. W. 











Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 26, 1885.—Quail shooting has 
been only fair this season in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton, and great complaint is made of the dark skinned nim- 
rods and their altered muskets, as being the main cause of 
the scarcity of birds. It is not generally known that within 
a very short distance of the capital of the nation—eight 
miles as the goose flies—there exists a flock of wild turkeys. 
The primeval forests about Falls Church in Virginia are the 
stamping grounds of these birds, and three of them have 
been killed this season by three different hunters. Sundry 
persons who have seen the flock estimate that it contains 
about thirty turkeys, led by a giant gobbler. Wildfowl] are 
quite scarce on the upper Potomac. Your correspondent 
saw afine flock of swan on the way to Mount Vernon. 
Nothing but a Winchester, however, could reach them. 
There is some talk of a dog show in Washington this win- 
ter, and a movement on the part of the Baltimore Kennel 
Club to hold one at the capital—where such displays have 
always paid—is contemplated. We think it a good plan. It 
is about time the Baltimore Kennel Club gave a show. Quite 
a number of gadwall ducks—a rare bird east of the Alle- 
ghenys—have been shot near Washington this fall, the mar- 
ketmen invariably call them female redheads. Hanging up 
in the markets of the capital 1 saw numcrous woodpeckers, 
jays and other insectivorous birds for sale, mostly at the 
stalls of the negro countrymen. Can these birds be pur- 
chased for the table, or are they shot for ornamental pur- 
poses? It seems a shame that such should be allowed within 
the shadow of the Smithsonian Institute,—Homo. 


VicKsB0RG, Miss., Dec. 23.—-The shooting season is a 
little late with us, caused by low water in the Mississippi. 
We have some mallards in the swamp and a few teal, but 
not as yet in paying quantities.—P. 





Cooxina Woopcuuck.—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 19.— 
‘‘Chuck Huuter’s” article read with interest. Will ‘“Chuck 
Hunter” or some other hunter give some good receipts for 
cooking the game?.— W ooDCHUCK. 


Sea and River ishing. 


ae all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 


TROUT FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


egrets from my home on a July day I arrive at my 

destination, which is a little town called Richibucto, 
N. B., in a little over two days. Having been there twice 
before, I of course know most of the streams where the trout 
were to be found. Having rested from my journey, I made 
ready to start for a place called Peter’s Pond, which is about 
four miles from where I was stopping. When I arrive at 
the pond I find the Indian whom I had engaged all ready, 
awaiting me with his birch bark. It takes but a short time 
to rig the rod, and stepping into the canoe we start. The 
Indian, with that noiseless dip which only a native under- 
stands, shoots the canoe forward as if omer by uuseen 
hands. Arriving at the locality, 1 reel out my line and 
make a cast which bears no fruit. From the next I get a 
rise which terminates in my favor, and land a beauty about 
three-quarters of a pound. From that time onward I have 
some excellent sport, and catching enough for a good sup- 
per, start home tired but happy. 

Of all the times I have fished on Peter’s Pond I have 
never yet experienced what is called fisherman’s luck. The 
next day I start for Teedie’s Brook, which is said to be the 
best stream in the province; and surely it deserves the name. 
It runs for about a mile through a meadow, where the 
smaller trout are to be found. Following the stream along 
one gradually enters a scene which he instinctively knows is 
trouty. On either side the alders overhang the stream, 
under whose shade the gamy trout disport themselves. 

Wading down it, with the water waist deep, I drop my 
flies in pool and rill and at last reach a place which looks 
promising for big trout. Casting my line 


‘Beneath a time-scarred oak whose leafy boughs 
Still in its age when summer sun beats down,” 


I have a rise which makes the water churn. The tail fly has 
hooked a trout which to my eager eyes looks like a young 
whale. I assure you I only see him for a short time when 
away he goes and then commences that inevitable figh t which 











PENNSYLVANIA THREE YEARS’ Quart, Law.—Williams- 
port, Pa., Dec. 21, 1885.—Hiditor Forest and Stream: In re- 
gard to prohibiting the shooting of quail in Pennsylvania 
for three years, I most heartily agree with ‘‘Homo,” and feel 
confident that there is not one sportsman in this city who 
would not favor such a move. By all means let there be a 
three years’ quail law. Four or five years ago quail were 
quite plenty in this section, but to-day 1 know of but three 
or four small coveys within a radius of ten miles from 
Williamsport, two of which I planted two years ago, and 
now have some which I will put out in the spring. Rabbits 
and grouse are plenty, it being no unusual sight to see forty 
or fitty rabbits hanging in front of a market stall on market 
days (Wednesday and Saturday). Red and gray foxes are 
also plenty, and the owner of a good foxhound need not 
want for sport in this section.—Repe. [All that Pennsyl- 
vania needs in this respect is enforcement of the present 
law, which is good enough. ] 


ProposED Lone IsLanD GAME CLUB.—An advertisement 
in another column proposes the formation of a new game 
and fishing club for Long Island. This region is so easy of 
access that it seems strange that its desirability for this pur- 
pose was not long ago seeu and taken advantage of. It was 
in the case of the Southside Club at Islip, and the splendid 
success which this organization has made of its preserves 
shows what can be done on the island by judicious manage- 
ment. We have little doubt that at some time in the not 
se distant future Long Island will be as great a shooting 
and fishing ground as it ever was. 
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is sure to take place when one has hooked a big one. I tried 
in vain to stop him, but finding it useless, of course, do the 
other thing, and that is go with him. He stops after a few 
minutes, which seem hours, and sulks. Then away he poes 

is 


again trying all manner of devices to get the hook out o 


mouth. In this way he worries himself out and begins to 
show the signs that foreruns the death of all trout. Now he 
is almost within reach of my net, now he darts away as 
though inspired with a new life, but it is only momentary, 
and at last is in the fatal meshes of the landing net, a place 


where all good trout should die. 


That day by me and my friend there were one hundred 
and some trout killed, forty of which weighed one hundred 

unds, and thinking some of my friends in B. would not 
Clee it I sent them to an acquaintance who keeps the 
largest sporting goods store in that place. When I arrived 
I went to see him, and he told me that he and his clerks had 
all they could eat of them and if I had not sent them would 
hardly have believed I caught such big ones on a six-ounce 
rod. I willsay that any one understanding trout fishing 
can do almost as well. The reason I say ‘‘almost” is because 
the natives around there informed me that my fish for that 
season were surpassed by none. Any one going to Richibucto 


can get board from $5 a week upward. 


The striped bass fishing is excellent, and snipe and duck 
shooting fine in season. [ have seen but very few wood- 
cock, but was told there were quite a number. Hoping that 
I may have the pleasure of meeting some of the correspond- 
ents of FoREST AND STREAM up there next summer I close. 


W.B.S. 


Sina Sine, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In my communication in relation to the protest of the 
Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River against the 
further continuance in office of Commissioner Blackford, 
which appeared in your issue of Dec. 17, a brief reference 
was made to the several acts creating and continuing the 
Commission. As it is believed that the Governor and his 
constitutional adviser, the Attorney-General, are inclined to 
concur in the view taken by this Association, viz., that the 
term of office of the Commissioners is five years, and that 
the Governor has the power to appoint their successors, it 
may be well to refer to these acts somewhat more critically. 
The following quotations contain all that has any bearing on 


the question at issue: 


Laws of 1868, Chapter 285, entitled ‘An Act to appoint 
Commissioners of Fisheries for the State of New York ” 
Section 1. A Commission of Fisheries for the State of New 
York is hereby established. Section 2 prescribes the duties 
of the Commissioners. Section 3. Horatio Seymour, Seth 
Green and Robert B. Roosevelt are appointed under this act 


to hold office for two years. 


Laws of 1870, Chapter 567, amending the above act. 
Section 2. All vacancies occurring in said Commission shall 
be filled by the Governor of the State, and the term of office 


is hereby extended three years. * * * 


Laws of 1873, Chapter 74, entitled ‘‘An Act to continue 
the Fishery Commission of the State of New York.” Sec- 
tion 1. The Fishery Commission of the State of New York, 
created by act passed April 22, 1868, Laws of 1868, Chapter 
285, is continued with the powers conferred upon them by 


the said act. * * * 


Laws of 1869, Chapter 309. Section 2. The Governor is 
authorized to appoint a resident of the counties of either 
Kings, Queens or Suffolk an additional member of the Com- 


mission of Fisheries of the State of New York, and to su 


ply his place should a vacancy occur therein, as provided in 


chapter 567, laws of 1870. 


These acts are all grouped together in 3d R. S8., 7th ed., 


pp. 2, 113-5. 


The only acts limiting the tenure of oftice are the first two, 


passed in 1868 and 1870. 


But if these constituted all there is on the subject, then 
there is no Fishery Commission. It expired by limitation at 


the end of five years. 


If it did not, why was it necessary for the Legislature to 


pass an act in 1873 in order to continue the Commission? 


To get at the exact status of the Commissioners to-day, 
these acts must all be taken together and then the intention of 


the Legislature becomes very clear. 


1. It proposed to name the Commissioners, and not leave 


it to the Governor to do so. 


2. It intended at first to create a Commission for two 


years only. 


8. In 1870 it intended to continue the Commission till 
1873, and made provision for filling vacancies, but not for 
appointing successors, for there could be none. The Com- 


mission was then to terminate. 


4, In 1873 it determined upon an indefinite continuance 
of the Commission, and so enacted, but again made no dg 
be 


vision for appointing successors, for again there coul 
none, 


The Commissioners then in office were recognized and in- 
structed as to their duties. And they were to hold ‘‘during 
the pleasure” of the Legislature, which was the appointing 
power. ‘‘Every office of which the duration is not prescribed 
by the Constitution, or shall not be declared by law, shall be 
held during the pleasure of the authority making the ap- 


pointment.” 1 Rev. Statutes, 7th ed., p. 365, § 8. 


5. The only power it conferred upon the Governor was to 
fill vacancies, but a vacancy can only occur during a term. 
The statute on that subject is as follows: ‘‘Every office shall 
become vacant on the happening of either of the following 


events: (1) The death of the incumbent, (2) his resignation, 


(8) his removal from office, (4) the ceasing to be an inhabi- 
tant of the State, etc., (5) his conviction of crime, (6) his re- 
fusal or neglect to qualify, etc., (7) a decision declaring his 


appointment or election void.” 1 Rev. Statutes, 7th ed., p. 
870, § 74. 


If therefore the Commissioners are holding over after the 


expiration of their term, there is certainly no ‘‘vacancy,” 
and that view is fully sustained by the courts. 

It is difficult to see how any other cvastruction than that 
suggested above can be put upon the acts in question. That 
is, the Legislature at first limited the life of the Commis- 
sioner to two, and then extended it to five years. 

That it afterward continued it indefinitely, 7. ¢., during 
the life of its members or during its own pleasure, with 
power to the Governor to keep it alive by filling vacancies. 
And this is the view commonly entertained. 

The Governor is an accomplished lawyer, and it is to be 
hoped that before acting he will personally examine the laws 
in question, and rely solely upon his own judgment as to 
the powers they confer upon him ANGLER, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 



























































A NEW YEAR FISHING TRIP. 


dun” ( 


**T will go with thee.” 


could say of them as Macbeth did to the murderers: 


“Ay in the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs.” 


pleased him to call ‘‘au-gau-quet” instead of the simple 
fer did know where the springs came in and where we could 


in - quantity and then proceeded to.cut holes in the ice 
and set our lines. 

As has been recorded, the day was fair, but the ice was 
thick. Wecut and baited about twenty holes, lunching 
and smoking at intervals, and then went up ina ravine to 
have a grand lunch while the fish took hold. Old Yellow- 
foot never missed a chance at the fodder and encouraged us 
with hopes of ‘‘kingee kenosha,” and we laid off until near 





*Here I would call the attention of etymologists|to the derivation 
of the word;*‘mascalonge”’ and its variations. My spelling of the 
Ojibwa name of pike, Kenosha, is entirely phonetic. I have no idea 
how it might be spelled. Give theo a nasal sound and twist it into 
*- Kinoje”’ and it is not a far cry to ** maskinoje” which most author- 
ities try to twist into a French derivation with ‘‘mask” as a synonym 
of “face.” Ido not pretend to decide this matter for I am not 
learned enough in either French or Ojibwa, and know the latter 
tongue has received many additions since the ‘‘Chemokman"’ came 
among them. Asan instance of this: A poor Indian had begged 
around camp for some days with more or less success, when one 
morning he came in and requested —_ pegushigun.” Tom 
untrained ear this meant ‘* pungee”’ (little) ‘‘puquisnigan’’ (bread) 
and I told him “gowin pequishigan” (no bread); he insisted, and 

up @ gun showed me that “pegushigun’’ meaat percussion 
caps for a gun, and not bread—showing that he had made 4 word, 
or others had, for something new, 


ew first day of January, 1877, found me in what is now 
Aiken county, Minnesota. At that time Fort Ripley 
was a well garrisoned frontier fort and Crow Wing, some 
eight or ten miles above on the Mississippi River, an ad- 
vanced trading post, the licensed traders being the brothers 
McDonald, well known frontier characters. I had gone up 
from Dubuque with a surveyor who had a government con- 
tract to sub-divide a lot of townships in a tract that had 
just been purchased from the Chippewas. As I knew a 
few words of ‘‘ Ojibwa,” picked up in the Bad Ax country 
the winter before, and none of the rest of the party, six in 
number, knew one word, I had a big ‘‘bulge” on them and 
passed for an “interpreter.” But such interpreting! One 
of the i noticed that my replies were often ‘“‘gowin gan- 
don’t know how to spell it but that is the way it 
sounds) and he finally found out that this meant, ‘I don’t 
understand,” and he lost faith in the whole business. We 
had gone up early in October and had worked off to the 
eastward from Crow Wing toward the Mille Lacs, found 
some men stealing Government timber on the Anoka River, 
who, outnumbering our little party, antedated ‘‘Boss” 
Tweed’s inquiry of—what are you going to do about it?” and 
as this was really no part of our business we did nothing. 
Lakes were plenty but we did not camp by them long 
enough to attempt fishing. The tent was usually ina frozen 
swamp where we had to dig for water, often impregnated 
with iron so strong as to discolor the camp kettles, or on 
the edge of a cranberry marsh where hundreds of acres of 
fine berries were waiting a harvester. Of fish we saw 
lenty. Every Indian wigwam had fish drying beside it. 
hese were mainly pickerel, sor, and lake trout, S. namay 
cush. 1 did not see a brook trout in that region, although 
they might have been plenty, but the Indians cured only the 
larger fish. These were on a platform of poles laid in 
crotches about ten feet high, and were dried, or partially so. 
On several occasions I had exchanged ‘‘pequishigan” 
(bread) for “‘keposha” (pike or pickerel) and it was an 
agreeable change from our staples of beans, pork and corned 
beef, but McBride, our compassman, always spleened 
against anything that an Indian had handled and wouldn't 
eat a fish of their curing unless he could wash it for half an 
hour before it was cooked. Henry Neville and I took 
turns, week about, one hunting for game and the other keep- 
ing camp, in a country overrun with hungry Indians who 
bought moccasins of buffalo skin, very poor they are, be- 
cause deer were so scarce. I came into camp on the last 
evening in December with one coon, the result of three days’ 
hunt and two nights’ sleeping out. The boys ‘‘hefted” it 
and pronounced it fat and good enongh for a New Year din- 
ner. Crosby asked me if the death of the coon did not 
weigh on my conscience because it was so long since I had 
killed anything. Tom Davies suspected that the animal 
had died of old age. Pierre Gibbs tried to make out that it 
had been killed with an arrow instead of a bullet, although 
he knew that every adult redskin in that regien used a gun 
of some kind. The fact of fresh coon outweighed all at- 
tempts at controversy as tothe cause of its death and we 
sat down to our evening dinner of bean-soup, hot biscuit 
and boiled pork with the prospect of a feast on the morrow, 
for the last fresh meat was now only a remembrance, a ven- 
ison ham, ten days in the background of memory. Be- 
tween two spoonfuls of hot bean soup McBride said to me, 
‘You are a fisherman but you never get us any fresh fish. 
You loaf through the woods with a gun and seldom kill any- 
thing while we are in a country where we find a lake every 
few miles and all the fish we get is from the hand of some 
dirty Indian.’ That this charge was true I will at this late 
day confess, but at the time its very truth nettled me. I 
said: ‘‘Let Henry Neville stay in camp with me to-morrow 
and we will try a small lake some four miles north of the 
head of tue Anoka and see if we can’t get a fiesh fish for 
dinner. I saw the lake yesterday while following a deer 
track which led to a deserted yard, and old Yellow foot who 
has hung about the camp for the last week, told me ‘‘Kigee 
Kenosha* pungee gumee,” which means that—there are big 
pickerel in the little lake.” Henry made answer and said: 


The morning dawned bright and beautiful, the boys ate 
their breakfast and went out ‘‘on the line.” Old Yellow- 
foot lounged into camp as the last axeman left. Henry 
cleaned up while I hunted up such tackle as we had and 
found a braided silk line but not a hook, the hooks had 
been lost somehow. Henry had some wire and we made 
half a hundred hooks, but whether they were the regular 
“Limerick,” ‘“‘sneck,” ‘‘Pennell” or ‘‘Kirby” is impossible to 
say at this lateday. They were simply fish hooks, and we 


So our hooks, though made of wire, were ‘‘hooks” and 
much better than those illustrated in Dame ;Juliana Berners’ 
‘‘Boke of Saint Albans” or by Leonard Mascali. Old Yel- 
low-foot was to accompany us, in fact it would have been 
impossible to have given him a ‘‘cold shake” as long as there 
was anything to eat in the camp, and while we shouldered 
our tackle and provisions he took an implement which it 


word axe and we moved on to the frozen lake. Theold duf- 


get minnows for bait, and we supplied ourselves with them 
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with what adhered to them and started for camp. 


Crosby hailed us: ‘‘ Halloo Nitchie,* what luck ?” 


our bait left.” FRED MATHER. 


*Friend. 


A SOCIAL ANGLING CLUB. 


in plenty, but they usually own or lease waters and | 


of it. 


yond the pleasure derived from actual fishing. 


ure.” 


pense was so great. (Hear, hear.) The other suggestion, 
hat they should have a book in which anglers from ail parts 
of the country could place their flies, so that all could see 
the kind of flies used in certain districts, would be most val- 
uable, and would be obtained at no expense whatever. The 


came over from Ameriea, he was sure they would give him 
a hearty welcome. Then they had Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Wells, the author of *‘Fly-Fishing in American Waters.” 
They had also Mr. Cheney, and one or two other American 

ntlemen. On the Continent, there was Herr Max v .d. 

orne, one of the best pisciculturists in the world, who had 
done much for fly-fiishing, and who would be ready to do all 
he could forany of their members who went to Germany. 
Then there was Herr Emil Weeger, an Austrian geuatleman, 
who would be most happy to, make any friends welcome in 
Austria, and show them the best fishing there.” 

We have only quoted parts of the speeches which related 
to this country, as space forbids our giving all the good things 
which were reported. The Rod and Reel Association at 
present exists merely to hold tournaments but might be made 
the basis of such an organization as we have named. The 
Ichthyophagous Club is entirely {social but it has no organi- 
zation and its membership consists merely of those who, 
getting invitations, pay for a dinner ticket, and it is doubt- 
ful how long before the possibilities of the water to furnish 
new forms of horrible creatures for their delectation will be 
exhausted. We would suggest to the members of the Fiod 
and Reel Association the advisability of their extendiug 
their organization in the direction named. 


Hasits OF BLUEFISH AND Tomcops,—A member of the 
Jersey City Heights Gun Club writes: ‘‘Will you kindly 
advise me the name of the best book in which I could learn 
of the habits of fish in American waters, especially those of 


bluefish and tomcods? IL should like to settle a dispute 
about the manner of living of above named fish.” Some- 
thing on the habits of bluefish may be learned from “The 


sundown, when we went to the holes and lifted the lines 


The sun was just sinking as we entered camp and the 
boys were gathered about the kettle of festive beans when 


“Not a durned fish,” answered Neville, ‘‘but we’ve got all 


WE have just read a four page report of the annual din- 
ner of the Fly-Fishers’ Club of London in the Fishing 
Gazette, and have been struck by the fact that there is no 
association of this kindin America. There are oats clubs 

ve for 
angling alone. The Fly-Fishers’ Club does not live for fish- 
ing but for social purposes only, to meet at the rooms, look 
through the library, chat, smoke, talk of fishing and fishing 
tackle, and to have an annual dinner. These in themselves 
are a suffieient reason for itsexistence. It numbers 264 mem- 
bers, and up to December 5, last, hada balancein the bank 
of nearly $1,800. English anglers have long known that “‘it 
is not all of fishing to fish,”’ and social clubs composed of an- 
glers are not at all uncommon in that country. There is 
room for just such an organization here in New York and it 
could be made very popular if the right men could take hold 


English publishers claim that the bulk of their more ex- 
pensive angling works come to America which, if true, shows 
that we have a large class who are interested in angling be- 


At the late dinner referred to Hon. Sir Ford North pre- 
sided, and Mr. Wm. Senior (the well known ‘‘Red Spinner’ 
and Mr. R. B. Marston, of the Fishing Gazette, were vice- 
chairmen. Over one hundred and fifty members were pres- 
ent and the reported speeches were capital. Among other 
things the president said: ‘‘Of late years one had heard a 
great deal about the fishermen of America. He confessed if 
any one had told him ten years ago that American fishermen 
deserved the name, he should have langhed at them. But 
either one’s ideas got opened or Americans had come forward 
in the way which was not expected. At any rate. there was 
no doubt now that there were persons in America who, if 
they had not gone into fishing questions very thoroughly and 
deeply, at any rate had done a great deal toward contribut- 
ing to the perfection of the tackle which was now used. In 
addition to that they had written some most excellent books. 
He need only mention one which he was sure many of them 
knew, though it had only recently been published. He meant 
a book on fly-fishing and tackle, of which Mr. Wells was the 
author. We knew now that there were many gentlemen in 
America who were first-rate authorities on the subject. When 
gentlemen, eminent in science or literature, came to this coun- 
try, they were, upon introduction to the Atheneum Club, 
made honorary members for a certain time, which placed 
them on precisely the same footing as its ordinary members. 
He thought the model set there was one which, if they got 
on a little bitin the world, it would be very desirable for 
them to follow. (Hear, hear.) He should be very glad if 
they found the Fly-Fishers’ Club was one tu which American 
gentlemen who were fond of the pursuit might, when rec- 
ommended, become members during their stay in this country. 
He was sure they would appreciate the opportunity they 
would have of seeing the angling works of England collected 
together better than most of them would have an opportunity 
of seeing in their own country, and it would also be a great 
satisfaction to know that they would have an opportunity of 
making the acquaintances and offering hospitality to such 
gentlemen. He hoped very much that as they got on a little 
bit and got established on a good footing, they might be in a 
position to have communion of that sort with the anglers of 
another country who spoke their own language, at no ex- 
pense to themselves, but greatly to their benefit and pleas- 


Mr. R. B. Marston, whom we believe was the originator 
of the club, referred to the fact that both his father and his 
son were members of it, and he felt proud of it. ‘‘He would 
not go into the history of the club, but would simply con- 
gratulate the membeis who were present at their first dinner 
that they had survived the fearful crush on that occasion. 
The chairman had referred to one subject which he should 
like to mention before he read the report as to the state of 
the club—viz., the question of publishing angling books. 
That was a thing which he thoaght the club should never 
attempt—particularly those with colored plates—the ex- 


chairman had referred to the question of honorary and foreign 
members; but he mightsay they had some honorary members 
already. They had his friend, Mr. F. Mather, one of the 
best anglers and most genial fellows in the world, and if he 
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length. 


might enlighten him. 
dead, The South Side Club, of 


ing trout at this time of year. 


the fish look as if they would spawn in a few weeks. 


Sishculture. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 
THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION. 


W®* have the twentieth report of the Fish Commissioners 


of Connecticut to the General Assembly at its January 
session, 1886. As the fiscal year of the State was changed by 
the last Legislature, so that it now ends on June 30 instead of 
on;November 30, as formerly, the aes only embraces the 
seven months beginning Dec. 1, 1884, amd ending with last 
June. During that time the Commissioners have hatched 
and planted 5,733,000 shad, and 450,000 young trout. In ad- 
dition to these they have hatched 100,000 salmon eggs which 
were presented to the State by Prof. S. F. Baird, U.S. Fish 
Commissioner, and placed the fry in the Farmington River. 
From the same source they also received 30,000 Michigan 
trout eggs, the fry from which were planted in the streams of 
Hartford county. 

In the Connecticut River the catch of shad in 1885 was 
190,300 fish, being an increase of 40.255 over the previous 

ear. Inthe Housatonic River the catch in 1885 was 50,689 

sh, a decrease of 1,311 from 1884, though the number of seines 
and gill nets had increased. In the hatching of shad the 
Commission has abandoned floating boxes and substituted 
the jars. Mr. Henry J. Fenton, Supt. of Hatcheries writes on 
this subject to the Commissioners as follows: 

“Gentlemen—I herewith submit my report of shad-hatch- 
ing —— on the Housatonic River at Birmingham, Conn., 
for the year 1885. I completed the new shad-hatching house, 
as per orders, the 15th of May, in the dry canal of the 
Ousatonic Water Company, who kindly gave me the privilege 
to erect the building there, and use of all the water necessary 
to conduct the hatching, by putting a pipe through their 
head-gate into the pond, which made a most desirable location 
to operate the McDonald shad-hatching jars. The jars 
arrived from Washington, D. C., in good condition, in time to 
commence taking spawn the 18th af May, and { continued 
taking them until the 16th day of June. The jars worked to 
my entire satisfaction, and with the most satisfactory results; 
the loss of eggs being a mere trifle, scarcely two per cent., 
while, by the old method, the loss was from five to fifteen 
per cent. The number of eggs taken each day, and the fish 
planted will be seen by the written report, all of which is 
respectfully submitted.” 

On the subject of river pollutions the report quotes from 
the New Haven Palladium on ‘‘Poison in the Housatonic,” 
which says: ‘‘A large lot of chemicals used at the Wilkinson 
paper mills in Shelton was emptied into the Houstonic River 
on Thursday, and soon many tish floated on the water. Men and 
a seemed to go crazy with excitement at seeing so many 
fish at their mercy. boats were procured and scon the river 
was alive with men and boys, some in a state of nudity, 
gathering large shad and other fish that had not life enough 
in them to escape their pursuers. Several hundred fish must 
have been thus caught, although who would want to eat them 
isa mystery, and spectators standing on the bridge saw many 
float down the river, whose waters were discolored with the 
acids far below the rink. If the water was so poisonous to the 
large fish what must it have been to the millions of young 
shad that has been hatched and emptied into the river the 
past season.” 

Again the same _— says: ‘The slaughter of fish took 
place yesterday. oe mill emptied its refuse into the 
river and the chemicals in solution immediately filled the 
water with dead fish. Large bass, pickerel, shad, and others 
went floating down. Parties in boats secured large numbers. 
From three to four times a year chemicals are dumped and 
all fish in the track are killed.” 

In the matter of fishways the report says: ‘‘No further 
action has been taken in reference to the building of fish- 
ways. A recent letter from Col. McDonald states that the 
work of constructing fishways over the Great Falls of the 
Potomac is a and will probably be completed this 
year. It is hoped that this may solve the great problem of 
passing shad through fishways, and the result will be watched 
with the greatest interest.” 

An appendix gives several laws relating to the fisheries 
among which we note the following: No person shall sell. 
exchange, or offer to sell any dead brook trout less than six 
inches in length, penalty not more than seven dollars. No 
person shall, between sunset and sunrise, steal, or attempt to 
steal, fish from any pond, weir, or net; penalty not to exceed 
$100, or imprisonment{not more than sixty days, or by both 
fine and imprisonment. 





POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING. 


1, Because of the compact style of its typography the Forrest anp 
Stream actually contains, weekly, more reading matter pertaining to 
its chosen field than is found in any similar publication in the world. 

2. In general excellence the reading columns of the Forest anp 
Srream are of a higher grade than those of any similar publication 
the world. 

3. Taking into account the amount and the character of weekly 
reading given, the ForEsT AND STREAM is away ahead of any similar 
publication in the world. 

4. If asportsman wishes a sportsman’s paper, he will be better 
suited by the Forrest AND STREAM than by any similar publication in 
the world. 


HoMEOPATHY FoR Horses.—An article has been going the rounds 
of the papers, which states with some py that a horse 
being severely diseased and having been given up to die by two cele- 
brated ‘“‘old school” veterinary doctors, was speedily cured by being 
put into the hands of a homeopathic veterinary, and this is cited 
as being something of a wonder. We are at a loss to know where 
these wise men could have lived for the last twenty years, that such 
a fact could be rews to them. It 1s now twenty odd years since 
Humphreys’ Homeopathic Veterinary Specifics have been in use, 
and tens of thousands of stables are using them exclusively, with 
just such success as is heralded in that paragraph, and the fact is 
well settled that horses. cattle, sheep, dogs and hogs are as readily 
cured by the “Veterinary ifics’’ as babies and children by tbe 


doctor’s ‘*Family Specifics Not only are liverymen, horse . 
express and coach companies using them, but cavalry officers of 
the United States Army have endorsed and recommended them, and 
the man who made the miraculous cure described above has used 
them for many years with the marked success above related.—Adv. 


American Angler’s Book,” by Norris; ‘Fishing in Amer- 
ican Waters,” Scott; Reports of the U. 8. Fish Commission, 
1872-82. In none of these is the tomcod treated of at any 
In De Kay’s ‘Fishes of New York,” 1842, both 
species are described. If we knew just what points our 
correspondent wished to investigate, it is possible that we 


Rarnsow TRovuT IN MARKET.—These fish are now plenty 
in Fulton Market, where they may be bought either alive or 
ong Island, has recently 
sent a large number of fish from one-quarter to three quarters 
of a pound to Mr. Blackford. The demand for them is not 
great so far, as the public has not been accustomed to buy- 
The laws of New York per- 
mit their capture and sale at this season, although many of 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Elliott, Secretary. 
Braden, Secretary. 
Mosher, Secretary. 


Secretary, 62 Cortlandt street. 
8 Dog Show, at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 


Secretary. Bergen Point, N. J. 
Haven Kennel Club. E S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 
land Kennei Club. Edward A. Moseley, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


of entries already printed 83092. 


EVOLUTION OF THE MASTIFF’S HEAD. 


appears in another column. 


GRAPHIC’S ALLEGED FLUSH. 


ment: 


1, Neither of us saw Graphic make any flush on Friday 
afternoon, nor did we see any birds except larks get up any- 


where near the dog. 
2. Upon careful inquiry made Friday night and Saturday 
morning we could find no one else who saw any flush. 


3. We did find many who saw the whole heat Friday after- 


noon and who were positive no flush was made. 

4. Mr. Heath took especial pains Friday night to ascertain 
through proper inquiries whether a flush had been scored 
against Graphic, and was informed that the flush had been so 
scored, and on Mr. Coster’s testimony alone, the other two 
judges not having seen it. 

5. Not satisfied with this information and as a further pre- 
caution, we sought out Mr. Wilson Saturday morning, and 
saw scored on his judges’ book the flush against Graphic and 
heard the statement that he (Mr. Wilson) did not himself see 


the flush. 

6. The notice of withdrawal was properly directed and 
handed to Mr. Coster, the secretary of the club. 

7. No ——y was given Mr. Heath to discuss officially 
why said flush was so scored. 

8. Mr. Anthony rode beside Mr. Coster as he had a right to 


do as the representative and deputy of Mr. Heath, and at the 
latter’s request, besides which Mr. Anthony sold Graphic to 


Mr. Heath subject to all his (Mr. Anthony's) rights in the run- 


ning—the -~ was entered in his name and consequently he 
— —_ privilege in any event to be with the judges and tollow 
the dog. 

9. Both Mr. Coster and Mr. Anthony were over seventy-five 
yards in the rear of the other two judges, and in fact Mr. 
Coster did not appear to be judging at all, and had not Graphic 
been brought back by his handler (after quartering out the 
whole ground in front of Beaufort on the right) an 


more than one hundred yards to the rear of the dogs. 


10. The statement “that Messrs. Donner and Coster owed 
their appointment as judges to the unanimous voice of owners 
and handlers who were present,” is false. Neither of us were 


consulted as to Mr. Coster’s oe as judge in the 
pointer stake. We did not agree to Mr. Donner, but on the 
mistaken idea, so far as Mr. Anthony was concerned, that he 
was not a member of the Westminster Kennel Club. Mr. 
Wilson, though we had no voice in his selection, was perfectly 
satisfactory. . 

Mitchell, our handler, though having more dogs entered 
than any other handler, was not consulted at all. He had 
four out of eighteen starters in the All-Aged Pointer Stake 
four out of thirteen in the Derby, and one in the All-Aged 
Setter Stake. 

We will add that we will match Graphic oni any dog 
in his class living) on the bench, whether owned in Europe or 
America, ‘‘the acknowledged best pointer livinz” not ex- 
cepted, for the championship of the world. 

a dog and bitch, his progeny, against any small-sized 
dog or a bitch. the progeny of any stud dog now 
owned in the United States. 

Also a brace, his progeny, against any brace now owned in 
the United States. These contests to take place during the 
month of May, 1886, in the city of New York, the judging to 
be by points according to Stonehenge, and a record of the 
points given each dog to be made and published by the judge 
or judges as the basis of the several awards. 


1 ait Mates ing, the wi f the All-Aged Pointer 
R ainspriag, the winner o: e All-Ag 0 
stakeRereT. C., 1885, for an all-day’s race, to be run either 
at High Point or Salisbury, N. C., at any time, as may be 
agreed during the second week in 1886. Capt. Mc- 
urdo to handle Mainspring and Mitchell to handle Graphic. 


Jan. 6 to 12,—First annual exhibition and dog show of the Contral 
Indiana Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Indianapolis. J. W. 


Jan. 19, 20 and 21, 1886.—Annual Exhibition and Beneh Show of the 
French Creek Valley Poultry and Pet Stock Association. A. L. 


Jan. 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Fourth annual dog show of the Southern 
Massachusetts Poultry Association, at’ Fall River, Mass. R. G. 


Feb. 8, 9 and 10.—Fourth annual exhibition of the New York Fan- 
ciers’ Club, at Madison Square Garden, New York. Chas. Harker, 


March 16. 17, 18 and 19, 1886.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Soci- 


ety’ 
Maroh 23, 24 and 25, 1886.—First Annual Dog Show of the New Jer- 
sey Kennel and Field Trials Club, Newark, N. J. A. P. Vredenburgn, 


March 30 to April 2, 1886.—Third Annual Dog Show of the New 
April 6, 7, 8and 9, 1886.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New Eng- 


5 igo AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Bo. 2882, New York. Number 


W®* print this week, as a special supplement to the FOREST 

AND STREAM, views of six mastiff heads, three of the 
type of twenty years ago and three of recent date. A com- 
parison of the three heads on the upper line with those below 
them will show the great change which has been brought 
about by selection and careful breeding in these dogs. While 
these illustrations are of especial interest to breeders of the 
mastiff, they are scarcely less so to those who are interested 
in other breeds, for they indicate very forcibly what changes 
can be made in a type in any given direction, and further, 
that such changes can be brought about in a comparatively 
short space of time. A similar series appeared a short time 
ago in the American Kennel Register, and we are indebted to 
thai journal for the loan of the material from which the pres- 
ent illustrations have been made. Very happily timed is the 
article on the mastiff from the pen of Mr. C. H. Mason, which 


7 the public and all fair-minded sportsmen who love a 
I good dog for the pleasure he can derive from his owner- 
ship. we will say, we decline to discuss through the columns 
of FoREST AND STREAM or any other paper any question 
affecting dogs, field trials or bench shows with any profes- 
sional dog dealer or handler. We, however, value the good 
opinion of all honest men no matter what their vocation, and 
that the latter may know the truth, make the following state- 


thrown 
across the ditch to the left, he (Mr. Coster) would have been 
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2. Also wae both Croxteth and Drake (respectively the 
of the All-Aged Pointer Stake 1883 and 1884), the 




































winners 
races to be run all one day and so week prior to the 
race with wamuetiags with an interval of three days be- 
tween each race. Thurtle and Mitchell to handle. 

3. Mr. B. F. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, to be the sole judge, 
and retrieving not to be counted. 

We make offer not in any offensive sense. Nor have 


we singled out Mainspring as one of the contestants for any 
other reason than he was the winner of the All-Aged Stake 
this year, having directly or indirectly beaten every dog in 
the stake, except Graphic or Spot, the latter being the winner 
up to his withdrawal and having won his third series. Also 
because Mainspring is a descendant of Mike Romp, a strain 
oot to be superior in the field to any other strain of point- 
ers living. 

If Graphic or his progeny are fairly beaten in either or all 
the contests, as they may be, we shall not be found wanting 
either in good nature or generous praise for the owner, breeder 
or handler of the oe dog or dogs. 

The acceptance of any of the above challenges to be made 
in writing to the undersigned, and directed to No. 44 New 
street, New York city, on or before Feb. 1, 1886. 

Cuas. HEATH, 
Jas. L. ANTHONY. 


THE ENGLISH MASTIFF. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was not without a pang of regret that I put aside the 
December number of the American Kennel Register, which 
contained the last of Mr. Wynn’s able and instructive articles 
on the origin and history of the English mastiff. This last 
contribution to what may be termed canine literature has not 
been excelled; in my opinion it is the best essay on the sub- 
ject that has ever been written. Each important statement 
is indorsed either by documentary evidence or common sense 
argument, and the author appears to have been just in his al- 
lusions to rival breeders. ue, there are one or two sharp 
hits at certain persons whose names I need not mention; but 
there is nothing of an offensive nature in any one of the ar- 
ticles, all of which are chock full of rich information. Like 
every man whose efforts, no matter in what sphere of life, 
have been crowned with success, Mr. Wynn has made ene- 
mies, and plenty of them; but he can afford to let minnows 
swim around him and take an occasional nibble at his coat 
tails if doing so affords them either pleasure or amusement, 

The first time I met Mr. Wynn was in the judges’ ring at 
the Chesterfield show about six years ago. We had a do; 
each in the same class and the judges, Messrs. Hodson an 
Mellor (both ns), were not long insifting the wheat from 
the chaff. hen the rubbish had been cleared out 1 found 
myself standing by Mr. Wynn and his dog—Scalford King 
was his name I think—Creole was my entry. This was about 
the time when a great noise was being raised about level 
teeth, and Mr. Hodson had made a big blunder in ordering out 
of the ring all the undershot specimens at a certain show. 
His wayward nephew, Vero Shaw, who always carried about 
with him a cartload of stupid ideas and very few good ones 
that were not borrowed, followed suit and was promoting 
his views in the usual ipse dixit fashion when Messrs. Han- 
bury and Wynn shouldered the not very gigantic task of 
cooling him off. Shaw alludes to this matter in his ‘“Book of the 
Dog” as follows: ‘Mr. Hodson, who had most properly turned 
out of the ring all the cow-hocked and undershot specimens, 
remarked that he was convinced good mastiffs were to be had 
without these defects, and he was determined not to be a 
party to the awarding of prizes to dome so malformed. Sub- 
sequent events have proved the soundness of his decision.” It 
is scarcely necessary to say that subsequent events have 
proved nothing of the sort. “Stonehenge,” in his last volume, 
says: ‘‘A slight projection of the lower teeth may be over- 
looked, and g' judges continue in awarding prizes to under- 
shot specimens.” Shaw’s motto was humanum est errare, and 
he was a wretched judge of dogs. I once saw a dog that was 
led into the ring by an attendant ordered out by Shaw for 
being ‘‘worthless.” The owner of this dog and myself put up 
a joke for Shaw, and sent the dog into the ring again, with 
another man at the end of thechain. To cut a long story 
short, he gave the dog the prize, and, to make matters worse, 
told the owner it was a very good specimen. This took place 
at the Darlington show. Almost precisely the same a. has 
been done here by an individual who still believes himself to 
be a judge. But more of this anon. 

Creole, as mastiff men know, had a level set of teeth, and 
that is one reason why 1 felt sure she would beat Mr. Wynn’s 
dog, who was undershot. Mr. Hodson stepped over to where 
Creole was and examined her mouth, then it was King’s turn. 
Mr. Wynn bared the dog’s teeth, and in the coolest manner 
possible looked straight into Mr. Hodson’s face and said, “He 
isn’t sufficiently underhung for my fancy.” That was a facer 
for the judge who would ‘‘not be a party to the awarding of 
prizes to dogs so malformed,” and it was one for me when I 
saw the blue ribbon handed to Mr. Wynn. A protest would 
have been in order, but profound respect for the black cloth 
controlled me and nothing was said. Mr. Wynn had been 
previously represented to me as a great “‘kicker”—a selfish cha 
that could not see anything good about ames dogs but his 
own. My informant was evidently mistaken, as I met Mr.Wynn 
twice the Chesterfield show, and beat him on each occa- 
sion. If he “kicked,” I never felt the blows, but there remain 
pleasant recollections of a c ing conversation that was 
not ended until we saw before us visions of very strange 
things. Some of these loomed up from Devonshire, and I dis- 
tinctly remember a Lyme Hall mastiff, the sire and dam of 
which had been seen going into the ark; huge bundles of 
ae taken on Mount Ararat: an ancient leather bag 
made from the hide of Balaam’s ass; an immense pair of gig 
lamps, a in magnifying qualities than any J had ever 
seen, and—a hat. I shall never forget this last-named relic of 
antediluvian days. lt was the only real hat I had ever seen, 
and I have never seen one since. Many futile attempts have 
been made by mastiff men to ascertain the dimensions of that 
hat; they remain unknown to all but the maker and owner. 
We know that it was large enough to cover, and that it did 
cover, a whole kingdom; but we know nomore. Can Mr. 
Watson, who was in England not long ago, or Mr. Wade, who 
has had a steamship full of correspondence with mastiff breed 
ers, give the history of that hat? I doubt it. 

erhaps now that Mr. Wynn has completed his unequalled 
essay on the history of the mastiff, he will describe the success- 
ful stud and exhibition dogs of the present day. Such a con- 
tribution, emanating from such a source, would be not only 
interesting to all mastiff breeders in this country, but would 
be very instructive and invaluable for reference. 

The American Kennel Register of November turned out an 
excellent illustration of mastiff heads, but being crowded 
with entries of newly registered dogs, there was left no avail- 
able space for an article. This is to be regretted, the more so 
because the editor is a or judge and an excellent critic. 
In the absence of editorial comment I feel tempted to have 
my say about one or two of these heads, which appear to 
have been very carefully selected with a view of showing the 
marked improvement that has taken place within the last 
twenty years. 

The entente cordiale existing between myself and many of 
the readers of your kennel columns is sufficient guarantee 
that my motive will not be misconstrued. All of us have not 
had equal facilities for gaining information, and certain] 
Americans have had limited op »ortunities of adding to the: 
knowledge of a dogs. But no matter how scanty 
our experience, we should strive to help one another, and we 
can do so to some extent by friendly discussions in the better 
class of papers, and by frowning down all that is unsports- 
manlike and unmanly. Mastiff interests have suffered se- 
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rely during the crisis through which dog shows have been 
oe eS but there need be pe fears forthe future. Dr. rey 

r. Wade, the Winlawn Kennels and others are hard at work, 
and may succeed in breeding good specimens. See what these 
men have had to face and you will cease wondering why 
America has never produced ». first-class specimen. 

The back numbers of FoREST AND STREAM contain a quae 
and everlasting monument to the ignorance—not prejudice— 
of certain persons whose career ended with Mr. Lincoln’s 
death. One or two illustrations will suffice to show how per- 
plexed must have been those breeders who had no fixed ideas. 
At one of the New York shows Gurth (second prize) beat Salis- 
bury (third prize); [ paid $1,000 for the latter and sold the for- 
mer for something less than $200. Grim (first prize) was per- 
haps worth $10 to some peeple, { would not have given $5 for 
him. Take Ilford Cromwell—his dog was not worth a card 
at some shows and his owner could not dispose of him until 
Dr. Perry made a bid of $50, which was accepted. Mr. Wade 
had todo a lot of talking before the Doctor could be induced 
to pay $50 for such a brute. Mr. Wade was the only man 
that could see $50 in such a “funny looking dog.” At New 
Haven I had the Eee of awarding him first prize and 
special prize for the best mastiff in the show, and all of a 
sudden people began to see something good in him. 
Mr. Dalziel at once recognized his good qualities, and went 
as far as saying he was one of the best brindle mastiffs he had 
ever seen. If you should make an offer of $500 for Cromwell 
it would be refused, and you could buy the $600 Hero II. 
for less money than the $50 “funny looking dog.” Prussian 
Princess, one of the best bitches ever seen in this country, and 
a winner at the best English shows, was described in a Western 
paper as being something worse than a mongrel, and Homer, 
who is about the best home bred specimen we have, was said 
to be a worthlesscur. The result of all this was that Dr. 
Perry withdrew his dogs and will not exhibit them age 
until all chances of their being mangled have vanished, I 
don’t know, but I am told the names of Watson, Dudley and 
Exley are not entered in his black book. I state these facts 
merely to show that if mastiff breeders have made slow pro- 
gress, they are not so much to blame as some persons might 
suppose. 

Now for the American Kennel Register’s illustrations. 
Duchess, said to be Hanbury’s, is first on the list. She was 
whelped in 1860 and was by Bill George’s Tiger out of Em- 
press, by Ansdell’s Leo. She won several prizes, two of which 
were first prizes, at Birmingham, and at the Islington show, 
1864, she beat Governor. Although I have seen this bitch 
I do not remember her, but I have an idea that her head was 
much shorter than is shown in the pictures I have seen of her. 
Mr. Wynn says she had a short muzzle, but the Register's 
illustration, also photagraphs I have seen, show her to have 
had a round head, heavy ears, and a long = muzzle. 
Nichols’s Duchess had a head of the latter t houndy 
and long and lacking in width of muzzle. The illustration 
answers equally well the purpose for which it was made, 
whether it be a likeness of Hanbury’s bitch or Nichols’s, 


Governor, bred by Mr. Lukey, was whelped 1861, and was 
by Garnier’s Lion out of Lukey’s Countess. He took third 


rize at Islington 1862, second prize 1863, and third prize 1864. 
he Register’s illustration shows him to have been faulty in 


head, ears and in muzzle. He may have been a big, truly- 
formed dog, but every picture I have seen of him gives him a 


wretched head. Not having seen him I must be careful lest 
I should do him injustice. 

Turk, bred by Miss Aglionby, was whelped 1867 and was 
by Field’s King out of Miss Aglionby’s Hilda. He won in- 
numerable prizes and was well known to all showgoers. Mr. 
Robinson, his owner, also owned Punch, and the two dogs 
were well worked during the show season. Turk’s most for- 
midable opponent was Lion, owned by Miss Hales, of Canter- 
bury. Turk and Punch were betterin head properties than 
Lion, but the latter was a better built deg than either of his 
opponents, and it is a pity he had such a faulty head; it was 
much too long and houndy in appearance and his ears were 
large and heavy. None of the pictures I have seen of Turk do 
him justice, and the illustrations are better, as arule, than the 
photographs. True, his head was not equal to the head of a 
Wolsey; but it was a good mastiff head, and he was neither 
round in skull, snipy in muzzle, or lacking in wrinkles. All 

ictures deprive him of the kindly expression and dignified 
Camas that were his. Punch was offered to me for £30. 
He was a long-legged, cow-hocked specimen, and I never liked 
him. The last time I saw these dogs was at the Halifax show, 
1871. Turk took first prize and Punch second prize. Lion 
was lame, and was put back on that account. 

Colonel was whelped 1875 and was by Col. Mellor’s Ben out 
ot Parkinson’s Jeannette, by Exley’s Victor. He won prizes 
at almost every show throughout England, and the first time 
Isaw him was at Birmingham, 1876, where he took second 
prize in the open class, The Shah taking first. I came very 
near being the owner of Colonel, and was just on the point of 
purchasing him when Mr. Alston of Sale stepped in and outbid 
me. He wasnot a big dog, but he was a good one. True, his 
feet were not of the best, and that he was light of bone, and 
had a way of standing with the near fore foot twisted out, 
that did not add to his beauty. In other respects he was 
a truly formed dog and was at all times a hard one to beat. 
He had good head, fair girth of skull and was much above the 
average inmuzzle. Hisears might have been smaller, but the 
were as black as indigo and his mask was exceptionally good. 
Although his keeper, George Stables, swore he was ‘‘the best 
blooming mastiff in the world,” [ held another opinion and 
much preferred Wolsey. This magnificent son of Rajah was 
the grandest specimen I haveever seen. True, he was not so 
strong in loin or so good igeyes as Colonel, but he showed far 
more character and had a much grander head. Colonel and 
I are old friends, and 1 have many a time left a comfortable 
first class to pay him a visit in the luggage van. (Steam cars 
and baggage are not known in old England.) WhenI passed 
down the benches at a dog show on atour of inspection he 
was on his legs the moment he saw me. A shake of the paw 
did not satisfy him, he must lick my faceas well. The latter 
privilege I seldom allowed. 

Ben, the sire of Colonel, was a big heavy-boned dog, fairly 
pe together, but his head was very deficient. I never saw 

is dam Jeannette, but suppose she was a much better speci- 
men than Ben, and her sire Victor, owned by Mr. Exley of 
our town, was a very useful dog. Victor begot Bosco, a 7 
grand young dog; he took second prize at Bradford, 1880, 
when he was about fourteen months old, and I bought him 
just after the show; £100 was the price vaid for him, but I 
did not keep him more than a few days, as Mr. Royle of Maa- 
chester, now well known as a very suceessful exhibitor, never 
let me have any rest until I sold the dog to him. He made me 
an offer of £200, and at that price Bosco changed hands. In 
my opinion it was a very low price forsuchadog. A few 
days after this, Mr. Royle sent him on tothe Darlington 
show, and it cost him his life. After taking first prize in a 
good class, he contracted a severe cold and died within 
twenty-four hours from inflammation of the lungs. 

Elaine, by Crown Prince out of Lady Rowena, was whelped 
1883, and has taken premier honors at the best English shows. 
I have not seen this bitch, but pictures show her to be a grand 
specimen, very good in head properties. If we com this 
bitch’s head with that of Duchess, we must allow that mas- 
tiff breeders have not been idle. The dogs might be of dif- 
ferent breeds so marked is the diflerence. 2 

Pontiff, a good-headed son of Old Rajah and Princess, was 
whelped 1879. He had won several first prizes in good com- 
pany, and at the best shows; he beat Nero (Miss Hesketh’s) at 
the Alexandra Palace, 1881. Ihave not seen Pontiff, but his 
Pictures give him a grand head, but rather big and heavy ears. 
His mask and ears are not dark enough. Nero (Miss Hes_ 
keth’s) was a much better dog than Beaufoy’s Nero. The lat, 
































































ter I never liked. He was a big well built dog, but his head 
and tail were too much for me. Miss Hesketh’s Nero had a 
rand front, and was especially good in muzzle. Compare 
ontiff’s head with Governor’s, and we have another illustra- 


tion of what brains and perseverance can accomplish. 
Cuas. H. Mason. 


Bay Ringe, L. I., Dec. 28, 1885. 


PACIFIC COAST FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The third annual field trials of the Pacific Coast Field Trials 
Club were begun here on Tuesday, the 15th instant. The first 
day’s efforts were rather discouraging, as but few birds were 
found, although they were plentiful in this neighborhood a 
few weeks ago, when the committee inspected the ground. 
But one heat was run on the first day, and that was between 
Barney’s Tom Pinch and Henry Bassford’s Solano B. The 

oungsters were worked for four hours without the judges 
Cues able to come to any conclusion, and the conclusion of 
the heat was postponed until the following day. 

On Wednesday it rained, and the low chemisal was so wet 
that no work was attempted. The Derby was, however, con- 
cluded on Thursday, the dogs being worked on new ground, 
where birds were found in goodly numbers, but quite wild. 

The Derby winners were J. M. Barney’s Tom Pinch, Henry 
Bassford’s Solano B., and George W. Bassford’s Victor II. 

The winner of first is a handsome, stylish, lemon ticked dog, 
twenty months old, by Tom (Sensation—Colburn’s Belle) out 
of Beulah (Flake—Lily). He was presented by John A. Wise, 
of Virginia, to Mr. Barney. 

The winner of second is a liver and white dog, eighteen 
months old, by Glen (Ranger Boy—Beautiful Queen) out of 
Josie Bow (King Bow—Josie). 

The winner of third is a lemon and white dog, litter brother 
of Solano B. 

The All-Aged Stake was begun to-day, and W. Schreiber’s 
lemon and white pointer Mountain Boy (Grouse—Nell) beat J. 
M. Bassford’s liver and white pointer bitch Mountain Queen 
(Ranger —Queen). 

Pornt Reyes, Marin County, Cal., Dec. 17. 


In the All-Aged Stake the first prize went to William Schrei- 
ber’s lemon and white pointer dog Mountain Boy (Grouse— 
Nell); second to J. M. Bassford Jr.’s lemon and white pointer 
dog Lemmie B. (Prince Ranger—Gracie); third money was 
equally divided between J. G. Edwards’ black, white and tan 
English setter dog, Royal Duke II. (Regent—Dolly); J. M. 
Bassford Jr.’s liver and white pointer bitch Beautiful Queen 
(Ranger—Queen), and C. N. Post’s black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter bitch Janet (Count Noble—Dashing Novice). The 
judges in the Puppy Stake were C. N. Post, J. G. Edwards and 

. H. Briggs. Im the All-Aged Stake the judges were Payne 
J. Shafter, J. Martin Barney and H. H. Briggs. 

The trials were nota very decided success. The grounds 
proved bad, the birds were scarce and wild, the weather 
stormy. EXPERTUS. 


SACRAMENTO, Dec. 22. 


NEW YORK DOG POUND.—It is rumored that the dog 
pound in this city may be reopened at this season and the dog 
catchers put to work. Tosuch a pretty pass have things come 
when the public officials can be influenced in this fashion by 
sensation mongering newspapers. Instead of muzzling the 
dogs it would be a good plan to muzzle the editors who are 
creating all the hydrophobia scare there is. Meanwhile, 
owners of valuable dogs will do well to guard them from the 
.official executives of the foolish city government. 


OBO ILI.—Saco, Me., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been informed that Dr. Chapman, of New Haven, 
Conn., has just claimed the name Obo III. for his spaniel in 
the American Kennel Register, and I write this to inform you 
that my dog has a prior claim to the name, as he was regis- 
tered in the A. A. R. last January, and the name claimed and 
the sale reported in Forest anD STREAM of Jan. 8, 1885. His 
number is 1981. Heis a valuable dog and 1 object to any one 
else claiming the name.—Mrs. R. L. BowERs. 


IMPORTATIONS.—Arthur Wallack, of New York, has 
received from England the St. Bernard dog Courage II. 
(Oscar IT., K.C.S.B. 12,856—Snowdon, K.C.S.B. 9,390), four 
years. Jas. L. Anthony, of New York, and Chas. Heath, of 
Newark, have purchased the pointer Bracket (Graphic— 
Bloomo), bred by E. C Norrish, and winner of first at Birming- 
ham last November. 


NEWARK BENCH SHOW. —It is reported that the New 
Jersey Kennel and Field Trial Club have selected as judges of the 
March Newark show: Pointers and setters, J. H. White- 
house, Teply Court. Worcestershire, Eng.; St. Bernards and 
other large breeds, J. H. Dudley, Camden, N. J.; small dogs, 
J. F. Kirk, Toronto, Canada; spaniels, A. C. Wilmerding, 
Bergen Point, N. J. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. | 


eS No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


V. P. C., Cooperstowu, N. Y.—I have a beagle puppy seven months 
old. while out in the woods to exercise he was taken with a spell of 
barking and howling which lasted about half an hour, and then would 
run about in a very uneasy manner. On the way home pup - agreat 
fright fiom a dog and at intervals of a few moments would continue 
to bark and howl. After getting home the puppy was very uneasy 
and I became afraid of him, running about and howling every few 
moments. This was last Friday, since I have given him a dose of 
castor oil, also a dose of castor oil and buckthorn and white poppy. He 
appears better. does not howl more than three or four times a day 
but is very uneasy at times, while at others he will play about and 
seecer quite iike himself. i noticed he is inclined to bite or chew bis 
hips once in a while. Have noticed vo worms in stools. Ans. Your 
dog will probably come around all right with very little treatment. 
The fits are produced probably from stoppage or constipation aided 
by too much meat in food. Do not feed raw meat, and if your dog is 
very fat give him less food. If castor oil and buckthorn do not ope- 
rate freely, give him eight grains of calomel at night. If dog is no 
better report again. 


P. H., West Winsted, Conn.—M y young Laverack dog, ten months 
old, is ailing. Just noticed it yesterday morning: eyes very red; 
gets up and constantly on move; cougns a trifle this morning; eyes 

ischarge water and a little matter; appears sick at stomach and 
vomits some bones, grass, etc.; groans when ing down and breathes 
very hard and short and is shivering nearly all the time; nose is quite 
cool and moist; pulse quite rapid; bowels in good shape of yellow 
color; never has been troubled with worms or seen any pass from 
him. Ans.—Your dog has the distemper. Give four drops of tinc- 
ture of aconite root every hour until the fever abates. Give a pill of 
10 grains of quinine at once. Keep the dog in a warm, dry. sunshiny 
room, and change the bed twice aweek. Feed with fluid diet, 
beef soup without fat, milk with lime water, gruel and porridge. If 
you see no improvement, report again to us. 


J. F. R., Grand Rapids, Mich.—My three dogs have some kind of 
rheumatism. They jerking one, and sometimes both, torelegs 
when lying down or standing up. and cry fearfully. Ans.—Your dogs 
suffer from severe nervous disturbance. On what it depends it 
would be hard to tell you from your meagre description of symptoms. 
Eliminate worms by carefully watching discharges and by keeping 
the bowels free. See that the food is wholesome. Give plenty of 
exercise. For medicine give ten drops of the tincture of nux .vomica 
nae and evening in a little sweetened water or mixed with the 



















KENNEL NOTES. 

KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders we 
have prepared a series of blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘“‘Whelps,” 
“Bred” and “Sales.” All Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of them. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 


ke Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Ringwood II. By John Ingham, Westerly, R I.. for white, blaci 
and tan beagle dog, whelped Dec. 10, 1884, by Ringwood (Lord da 
Freyne’s Ranter—Earl of Lewe’s Beauty) out of Thorn (Victor—im- 
ported sa. 

Sousie. By Will G. Simons, Manchester, N. H., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped May 10, 1885, by = Elcho, Jr., (champion 
Elecho—champion Noreen) out of Ruby (champion Berkley—Sirene). 

Nellie Grey. By Western Reserve Mastiff Kennels, Palmyra. O.. 
for light fawn mastiff bitch, whelped Sept. 26, 1885, by Caesar (A.K.R. 
12) out of Oma (A.K.R. 201). 

Kingdomcome. By Elm Grove Kennels, South Norwalk, Conn., 
for liver and white ticked pointer dog, whelped July 7, 1885. by Duke 
Royal (A.K.R. 2472) out of Gala Day (A.K.R. 2634). 

Daisy Robin. By Clifton Kennels, Jersey City, N. J., for Jemon 
and white pointer bitch, whelped July 2&, 1885, by champion Robin 
Adair (A.K.R, 2030) out of champion Daisy Bravo (A K.R. 562). 

Fan II. By John Kelley, Newburyport, Mass., for brindle and 
white bull terrier bitch,whelped July 8, 1884, by Jack (Dixie—Fanchon) 
out of Fan (Crib—Gipsy). 

Rush IV. By E. P. Sweet, Providence, R. I , for lemon and white 
poin'er dog. whelped May 30, 1885, by Rush III. (A.K.R. 402) out of 
Flirt (A.K.R. 1248). 

Telie Doe’ By Geo. W. Dixon, Worcester, Mass., for pug bitch, 
eS Sept. 6, 1885, by imported Tuck out of Toodles (A.K.B. 
2147:. 

Ringwood's Belle. By L W. Laing, White Cioud. Mich.. for white, 
black and tan beagle bitch, whelped April 28, 1885, by Ringwood 
(Ranter—Beauty) out of Collette (Chanter—Beauty). 

Mikado. By Herbert Flint, Haverbill, Mass., tor black cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 30, 1885, by Obo II. (A.K.R. 432) out of 
Althea (A K.R. 842), 

Cappell G., Caleb G., Cornelia G., Cleola G., Clotilda G., Christiana 
G and Candace G. By L. Shuster, Jr., oo Pa., for black, 
white and tan English setters, two dogs and five bitches, whelped Aug. 
16, 1885, by Gladstone (Dan—Petrel) out of Cornelia (A.K.R. 950). 

Bessie. By J.Satterthwaite, Jenkintown, Pa., for black, white and 
tan beagle bitch, whelped Feb. 17, 1884, by Racket (Raitly—Louis:2) 
out of Fly (A.K.R. 1012). 

Dot. By J. Satterthwaite, Jenkintown, Pa., for black,white and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped March 24, 1685, by imported Kino out of Fly 
(A. K R. 1012). 

Ned B. By J. A. Rockwood, West Medford, Mass., for black, white 
and tan English se‘ ter dog,whelped Aug. 22, 1884, by Foreman (Dash- 
ing re I.) out of Pet Berwyn (Dashing Berwyn—May 

ruid). 

Alert, Anslem and Annette. By Shaw & Bates, Vlinton, Mass., for 
mastiffs, two dogs and one bitch whelped Sept. 6, 1885, by Agrippa 
(A.K.R. 449) out of Antea (A.K.R. 200). 

Fanny Gordon, By E. V. Hale, Cleveland, O., for black and tan 
Gordon setter bitch, whelped June 5, 1885, by Argus out of Dora. 

Mountain Harry. By E. V. Hale, Cleveland, O., for harrier dog, 
whelped Oct. 3, 1885. by Sankey out of June. 

Nellie Bow. By E. V. Hale, Cleveland, O., for liver and white 
pointer bitch, whelped July 5, 1485, by Jacob out of Lady Bow. 

Clotilda. By W. T. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for black 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped April, 1885, by Obo II. (A.K.R. 432) out 
of Hornell Ruby (A.K.R. 67). 

Blanche By F. B. Tirrell, Weymouth, Mass., for liver Irish water 
spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 15, 1885, by Barney S. (Larry—Floaty II.) 
out of Maggie B. (Neptune—Daisy). 

Tina. By J. A. Rockwood, West Medford, Mass., for blue belton 
English setter bitch, whelped May 22. 1885, by Dashing Berwyn (Dash 
11.—Countess Bear) out of Dryad (Druid—Nilsson). 

Foreman’s Boy. By D. A. Goodwin, Jr., Newburyport, Mass , for 
black and white English setter dog, whelped June 5, 1885, by Foreman 
(Dashing Monarch — Fairy II.) out of Jolly Nell (Prince—Jolly May) 

Judy. By H. B Brackett. Littleton, N. H., for buil-terrier bitch, 
whelped June 20, 1885, by Snap (Old Paddy—Molly) out of Bettina 
(Cubb-— Sic). 

Vida. By Albert B. Wilson, Roslyn, N. Y., for St. Bernard bitch, 
whelped Nov 20, 1887, by Og out of Magog. 

Lendime. By Albert B. Wilson, Roslyn, N.Y., for blue ticked Eng - 
lish setter bitch, whelped Oct, 23, 1884, by Glen (Frank—Dio) cut of 
Frisk (Joe—Dy). 

Emperor. By C. T. Brownell, for black and tan Gordon setter dog, 


whelped August, 1885, by Ben Butler (Flash—Chloe) out of Jennie « 


(Cute—Bessie). 
Dude. By C. T. Browrell, for fawn body, black points, pug dog, 


— May, 1885, by Daudy (Dandy—Judy) out of Judy (Max— 
Vell). 


Nana. By C. W. Willard, Westerly, R. I., for white, black and tan 
oa bitch, whelped Aug. 23, 1885, by Little Duke out of Gypsey 

ueen. 

Zephyr. By C. W. Willard, Westerly, R.J., for white, black and tan 
Fs bitch, whelped Aug. 23, 1885, by Little Duke out of Gypsey 

ueen. 

Cyclone. By C. W. Willard, Westerly, R. I., for white, black and 
gue beagle dog, whelped Aug. 23, 1885, by Little Duke out of Gypsey 

ueen. 

Jake. By A. H. Spicer, Westerly, R. I., for white, black and tan 
beagle dog, whelped Aug. 23, 1885, by Little Duke out of Gypsey 


ueen. 
Frank P., William P. and Noble P. By J. J. Prentiss, Chicago, 
Ill , for two black and white and one black, white and tan Engiish 


Lavalette) out of his Jessica (Count Noble —Nellie). 

Bessie P., Daisy P., Flossie P., Juno P. and Nellie P. By J. J. 
Prentiss, Chicago. Ill., for two chestnut, white and tan, one chestnut 
and white, one white and tan, and one black and white English set- 
ter bitches. a Aug. 9, 185, by Paul Gladstone (Gladstone— 
Lavalette) out of his Jessica (Count Noble—Nellie). 

Fancy. By Scott Frye, Bath, Me., for liver and white cocker span- 
iel bitch. whelped May 23, 1885, by Rex (Diamond—Quand) out of 
Edith (Brush II.—Olivia). 

Leo. By Fred M. Brasher, New York, for red Irish setter dog, 
—— ec. 10, 1884, by Chief (Berkley—Duck) out of Moth (Larry — 

essie). 

Don. By Fred M. Brasher, New York, for black and white spotted 
coach dog, whelped Jan. 6, 1883, by Dick (Spot—Kittie) out of Neilie 
(Rover—Dot). 

Woody Crest Kennels. By C. N. Boyd, Woody Crest, Jerome ave- 
nue, New York city. 

Belmont Hunt By Chas. F. Oat, West Chester, Pa., for his ken- 
nels of foxhounds and beagles. 


BRED. 


{= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Dora- a C. M. Whitcomb’s (Boston, Mass.) black cocker 
spaniel bitch Dora to C. G. Browning’s Pompey, Dec. 5. 

Pug—Treasure. Chas. Steinkamp’s (Newport, Ky.) pus bitch Pug 
peace to Kentucky Pug Kenuels’ Treasure (A.K.R. 472), Nov. 


Belle—Chief. Dr. I. A. Temple’s (Toronto, Can.) red Irish setter 
bitch Belle to Max Wenzel’s Chief (A.K.R. 231), Dec. 21. 

Madge—Chief. W. H. Burr’s (Phenixville, Pa.) red Irish setter 
bitch Madge (Glencho—Norah) to Max Wenzel’s Chief (A.K.R. 231). 

Grace Glencho—Chief. 1.M. Freeman’s red Irish setter bitch Grace 
Glench (Glencho—Fiame) to Max Wenzel’s Chief (A.K.R. 231). 

Swiss Rhona—St. Maurice. Hospice Kennels’ (Newark, N. J.) St. 
Bervard bitch Swiss Rhona (A.K.R. 3030) to their St. Maurice (A.K R. 
3029), Dec. 12. ; 

Sheila—Otho. Hospice Kennels’ (Newark, N. J.) St. Bernard bitch 
Sheila (A.K.R. 795) to their Otho (A K R. 483), Dec. 15. 

Belline 11.—Otho. Hospice Kennels’ (Newark, N. J.) St. Berna d 
bitch Belline II. (A.K.R. 3033) to their Otho (A.K.R. 483), Dec. 19. 

Dashing Jessie—Glen Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) 
English setter bitch Dashing Jessie (Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle) to 
his Glen Rock (Druid—Princess Draco), Nov. 80. 

Armida—Glen Rock. I. Yearsley, Jr.’s (Coatesvilie, Pa.) English 
setter bitch Armida (Leicester—Pocahontas) to E. W. Jester’s Glen 
Rock (Druid—Princess Draco), Dec. 1. 

Dashing Belle—Glen Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) 
English setter bitch Dashing Belle (Dashing Monarch—slue Belle) to 
his Glen Rock (Druid—Prinocess Draco), Dec. 9. 

Midget Dell. Benj. Earl’s (Providence, R. I.) beagle bitch Midget 
toA H. Wakefield & Co.’s Deil (A.K.R. 319), Nov, 15. 

Tilly—Little Duke. Chas. H. Lounsbery’s (Providence, R. I.) beagle 
bitch Tilly (Smuggler—Little Beauty) to A. H. Wakefield & Co.'s Litile 
Duke (A.K.R. 1994), Nov. 8. 

Little Beauty—Little Duke. Chas. H. Lounsbery’s (Providence, 
R. 1.) beagle bitch Little Beauty (A.K.R. 2590) to A. H. Wakefield & 
Co’s Little Duke (A.K.R. 1994), Nov. 20. 

Ruby—Bragg. P. D. Harp’s (Simcoe, Can.) cocker spaniel bitch 


Ruby to Fleetfoot Kennels’ Bragg (Wildair—Little Buttercup), Sept. 


setter dogs, whelped Aug. 9, 1885, by Paul Gladstone (Gladstone—- 
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Dot H.—Col. Mac. Fleetfoot Kennels’ (Delhi, N.Y.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Dot H. (Brag—Chipper) to their Col. Mac (Col. Stubbs—Beauty), 


Nov. 6. 
WHELPS. 


{2 No'es must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Brenda II. ¥. A. Moore's (Melrose, Mass.) mastiff bitch Brenda LI. 
(A.K.R. 2219), Dec. 19, twelve (nine dogs), by his Ilford Caution (A K.R. 
2980) 


). 
Jessica. J. J. Prentiss’s (Chicago. 111.) English setter bitch Jessica 
; Aug. 9. ten (four dogs), by Wm. B. Gates’s 
one—Lavalette); one dog and one bitch since 


(Count Noble—Nellie) 
Paul Gladstone (( fladst 


lead. 
, Lillie. Coffin, Zimmer & Co.'s (Glens Falls, N. Y.) mastiff bitch 
Lillie (A.K.R, 2981), Dec. 10, cne dog, by J. L. Winchell’s Boss (A.K.R. 


2218). 


Floy. Coffin, Zimmer & Co.’s (G'ens Falls, N. Y.) fox-terrier bitch 
Floy, Dec. 8, four dogs, by their Jim, Jr. (imported Jim—imported 


Silver). 
Nellie. J. Oscar Jones's (New Haven, Conn.) Irish setter bitch 


Nellie (Doc—Flirt), Dec. 17, four (two dogs), by J. J. Phelps’s Rococo 


(A.K.R. 2182), ; 
Dora. Clifton Kennels’ (Jersey City, N. J.) pointer bitch Dora 
(A.K.R. 1785), Dec. 21, nine (five dogs), by their Donald IT. (A.K.R. 
2545); all liver and white. 
Lady Belle. Wm, Eaton's (New York) pater bitch Lady Belle 
(A.K.R. 1788), Dee. 18, six (three dogs), by Clifton Kennels’ Doaald I. 
(A.K.R, 2545); all liver and white. 


Wallkill Chloe. Archibald Gordon’s (Middletown. N. Y.) cocker 


spaniel bitch Wallkill Chloe (A.K.R. 2901), Nov. 29, four (three dogs), 
by champion Obo II. (A.K.R. 432). ; 

Gilt. C. M. Pettingill’s (Cummington, Mass.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Gilt (Col. Stubbs—Diamond), Dec. 12, three (two dogs), by I. M. 
Dewey’s Pilot (Sam—Daisy Dean). 

Music. H. F. Schelihass’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) beagle bitch Music 
(A.K.R. 1411), Nov. 20, nine (four dogs), by his Trailer (A. K.R. 2525); 
three dogs and five bitches since dead. 

Lorraine. J.A.J. Sprague’s (Englewood, Iil.) red Irish setter bitch 
Lorraine (Elcho—Rose), Dec. 13, ten (eight dogs), by bis champion 
Brush. 

Pet H. Fileetfoot Kennels’ (Delhi, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch Pet 
H. (Col. Stubbs—Beauty), Nov. 16. four (three dogs), by their Brag 
(Wildair—Little Buttercup). 

Daisy M. Fieetfoot Kennels’ (Delhi, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Daisy M. (Col. Stubbs—Bess), Oct. 1, six (three dogs), by their Brag 
(Wildair—Little Buttercup). 

Nellie Pride. Louis E. Haag’s (Indianapolis, Ind.) Scotch collie 
Nellie Pride (A.K.R. 2819), Dec. 7, eight (five dogs), by W. Wilkison’s 
Frank H. (Gary—Lady). i 

Flora. Woody Crest Kennels’ (New York) collie bitch Flora (High- 
land Laddie—Beauty), Oct. 11, four (one dog), by their Hero (Kent— 


Bessie). 
SALES. 
i= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Fairie Queen. White bull-terrier bitch, whelped Nov. 8, 1885, by 
The Earl out of White Rose (A.K.K. 2906), by Frank F. Dole, New 
Haven, Conn., toC. H. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J. 

Ivory. White buli-terrier dog, whelped Nov. 8, 1885. by The Earl 
out of White Rose(A.K.R 2906), by Frank F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., 
to Phillip Randolph, Phi adelphia, Pa. 

Viscount. White bull terrier dog,whelped Nov. 8, 1885, by The Earl 
out of White Rose (A.K.R. 2906), oz Frank F. Dole, New Haven, Uonn., 
to Paul Claystone, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fly. Italian greyhound dog, 20mos. old, by Duke out of Topsie, by 
Jas. E. Hair, Bridgeport, Couon., to C. M, Elmore, Winsted, Conn. 

Laone II, Orange tawny and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped 
Oct. 7, 1885, by Czar (Don—Gretchen) out of Laone (A.K.R. 2416), by 
Coffin, Zimmer & Co., Glens Falls, N. H., to Geo. Wilcox, same 

lace. 

" Lulu. Orange tawny and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped Oct. 7, 
1885, by Czar out of Laone (A.K.R. 2416), by Coffin, Zimmer & Co., 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to C. E. Huested, Nassau, N. Y. 

Czar—Laone (A.K.R. 2416) whelps. Orange tawny and white St. 
Bernard dog and bitch, whelpea Oct. 7, 1885, by Coffin, Zimmer & 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., dog to B. B. Fowler, same place, and bitch to 
Dr. A. T. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Discord. White, black and tan ticked beagle bitch, whelped Aug. 
11, 1485 (A.K.R. 2915), by Coffin, Zimmer & Co, Glens Falls, N. Y., to 
Wm. H. Peare, Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Trailer II. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Jan. 15, 1885, 
by Bounce out of Myrtle, by Dr. M. F. Young, Littleton, N. H., to F. 
H. Twitchell, Lancaster, N. H. 7 

Daisy P. Chestnut, tan and white English setter bitch, whelped 
Aug. 9, 1885, by Paul Gladstone out of Jessica, by J. J. Prentiss, Cni- 
eago, Lil., to J. Delamater, same place. 

Niobe. Silver fawn pug bitch, whelped July 18, 1885, by Bradford 
Ruby out of Bess, by “di View Kennels, New Haven, Uonn., to S. H. 
Gow, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Mikado. Apricot fawn pug dog, whelped July 18, 1885, by Brad- 
ford Ruby out of Flossy, by City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn., 
to L. Brandeis. Brooklyn, N. Y. , 

Elcho, Jr.—Ruby whelps. Red_Irish setters, whelped May 10, 1885, 
by Will G. Simons, Manchester, N. A., a dog to W. B. Huli, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and a bitch each to Chas. 8. Surran, Newport, Ky., and C. W. 
Roedenburg, Hoboken, N. J. 

Donald II, (A.K.R. 2%545)—Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698) whelp. Liver 
and white pointer dog, whelped June 29, 1885, by Clifton Kennels, 
Jersey City, N. J., to W. P. Stone, Harlan, Ia. 

Tom. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped Dec. 2, 1885, by 
Ben Butler out of Quail, by C. T. Brownell, New Bedford, Mass., to 
James Symon Fisk, Cambridge, Mass. 

Foxy—Lily whelps, Black,white and tan fox-terrier dog and bitch, 
whelped Oct. 25, 1885, by C. T. Brownell, New Bedford, Mass., to G. 
H. Sheldon, New York. 

Zeulah. Black and tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped Dec. 20, 1883, 
by Dan out of Beulah, by C. T. Brownell, New Bedford, Mass., to W. 
B. Bowen, > —_ . we 

Fancy. Laver and white cocker spaniel bitch,whelped May 23, 1885, 
by Rex out of Edith, by Chas. E. Taylor, Bath, Me, to Scote Frye, 
same place. ; 

Aunty Fuller. Lemon belton English setter bitch, whelped June 
9, 1885, by Glen Rock out of Countess Flirt, by E. W. Jester. St. 
George's, Del., to W. R. Travers, Washington, D. C. 

Dash. Orange and white English setter dog, age unknown, by Don 
out of Belle, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to J. R. Hoffecker, 
aie Lee eek aia tain: atte 

Glen Lea. ack, white and tan English setter dog, whelped Jul 
18, 1885, by Glen Rock out of LeabIl., by E. W. seater St. cocaee 
Del , te H. W. Gause, Wilmington, Del. 

Glen Nettie. Lemon belton English setter bitch, whelped Dec. 16, 
1885, by Glen Rock out of Dashing Belle, by E. W. Jester, St. George's. 
Del., to W. F. Streeter, Lehigh Tannery, Pa. 

Countess Flirt. Black, white and tan English setter bitch. whelped 
Sept. 9, 1882, by Tempest out of Fiirt, by E. W. Jester. St. George's, 
Del.. to Geo C. Sterling, New York. 

Count Lofty. Fawn English mastiff dog, whelped Oct. 2, 1885, by 
Count Waldo out of Lofty, by E.W. Jester and J. V.Vail, St. George’s, 
Dei:, to Dr. J. A. Hartmann, Latrobe, Pa. ; 

Prince. Tawny and white collie dog, whelped Aug. 29, 1885 ( 
—Friday), by E. W. Jester. St. George's, Del., to David Adams. same 
place. 

. Lew. Tawny and white collie dog, whelped Aug. 29, 1885 (-——- — 
Friday). by E. W. Jester, St. George's, Del., to Thos. Davidson, Sum- 
mit Bridge. Del. 

Julius Cesur, Liver and white native setter. age and pedigree 
unknown, by KF, W. Jester, St. George's, Del., to Associated Fanciers, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Nora. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, age and pedigree un- 
known, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del, to Associated Fanciers, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Jane. Tan and white beagle bitch, age and pedigree unknown, 
by E. ~ Jester, St. George’s. Del., to Assoziated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dude. Black,white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, 
7 E. ~ Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lady. White and tan beagle bitch, age and pedigree unknown, 
by E. _ Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Tobe. Black. white and tan beagle dog. age and ee unknown, 
> Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

West. Black,white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, 
by E. ig Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Dal. Black, white and tan “- dog, age and pedigree unknown, 
ro Jester, St, George’s, Del , to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jean. Black. white and tan heagle bitch, age and pedigree un- 
known, by K. W. Jester, St, Gearge’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Frisky. Tan and white beagle bitch. age and pedigree unknown, 
by E, W. Jester, St, George's, Del , to Dr. J. A. Hartmann, Latrobe, 


Pa, 
Ready. Red tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, by E. W. 
Jester, St. George's, Del., to Dr, J. A. Hartmann, Latrobe, Pa, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 



















1884, by Fido out of Daisy. by E. 
Cc. Burdick, Springfield, Mase 


Stengelin, same place. 
Haven, Conn. 
Haven, Conn. 


R. L., to Wm. Tallman, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
PRESENTATIONS. 


Ill.. to Mrs. N. Swift, same place. 
Bessie P. Chestnut, white and tan English setter bitch, whel 


cago, lll., to Samual Findley. same place. 

C. M. Elmore, Winsted, Conn., to F. E. Andrews, same place. 
DEATHS. 

owned by Chas. E. Coffin. Muirkirk, Md., Dec. 7 

N. Y., Dec. 23; poisoned. 


Hifle and Crap Shoating. 








ing Co, 





RANGE AND GALLERY. 


A NEW TARGET.—Referring to the new target recently proposed 
by Mr. Farrow, I am surprised that the matter has not been discussed 
in your columns by many who are well qualified to present intelligent 





views on the subject. There are too many targets ia use. The marks- 


man cannot keep the run of them. Itis not a sign of ignorance in 
any one to be unable to give the several dimensions of the haif dozen 
targets in use at the present time. It is acrying evil which should be 
remedied at once. The Farrow target is a practical one and I think 
will meet the requirements of nearly all classes of target shooters. 
The German sharpsbooters will st still use their ring target 
for off-hand shooting, and the heavy telescopic hair trigger rest 
shooter will — string measure, but other classes of marksmen 
will fiod in the new target all they require for practice at 00yds. 
Severa! excellent plans for targets have been proposed, and for the 
regularity of the increase in the width of the divisions trom the center 
outward reflect great credit on their designers. The main objection 
I would offer to their adoption would be that they do not preserve 
the divisions of tne third class Creedmoor target, and the measure- 
ments of some are in such small fractions of an inch that it would re- 
quire an expert to draw the circles. This should not be the case as 
many shooters make their own targets, and if it be desired to adopt 
a target that will come into general use, such target must be so 
simpie in its several dimensions that each and every shooter can 
manufacture his own. It is important that we avoid complicated 
fraetions in the measurement of the circles of the 200yds. target, as 
many will want to reduce it to half size for practice at 100yds,—E. A. 
L. (Norristown, Pa , Dec. 20). 


BOSTON, Dec. 25.—Many small-bore ritlemen, as well as a strong 
delegation of military rifle shooters, faced the targets at Walnut Hill 
to-day. The conditions were rather trying, a fickle 12 o’ciock wind 
disturbing elevations and windage, and causing high scores to be few 
and far between. The directors of the association announce that 
the Thursday shoots will be discontinued after Jan. 1. The scores: 

Military Match (Standard —— eee. 
















68 9 810 7 7-77 

10565 48 5 6 8 g—61 

810 665 25 5 8—53 

6163835 %7 4 7—49 

Ee RRO 6 as <4'x5'50 4s janiccw ekaiowatone 877710 8 772 
C. B. Edwards 87978 8 77 
J. Lemon (mil.) § 4858 5 4-59 
J. H. Again.. 493574 6—57 
A. Lawton.. 58558 5 4-57 
D. Webster, A 9 9 9 8 10 10 10—92 
T. Stewart, A 910 8 910 9 7-91 
J. Hurd, A... 8 9 8 910 7 9-89 
W. 4H. Oler, A. ... 810 9 8 8 9 9—85 
et PTT NI, iano ikscicne nests ociemen nici aeewanae 20 20 21 22 


Dec. 26.—There was a slim attendance at Walnut Hill to day, and 
the few present found the worst shooting conditions of the year, the 
wird blowing strong from 12 0’clock. The scores: 

Decimai Match. 


B. Domes Ch) Boca ee wsives wees 10 710 7 8 9 8 7 7 10—80 
if, OI, | caucbwosacassaeyeswes 910 9 8 910 7 4 6 8—80 
We CET AD Biss neincisncscsixesiesives 9467 7 810 8 5 6—% 
Bh, DPCP AULD BP s.s 6 icon kwwnicsscansit's 5 66668 8 7 8 8—68 
SER EL cows wae aa euaipemenanna ee we 8557445 6 7 6—57 
Re RINE 5.055. sn.cin: cneisie savas waie'e 73487468 8 5-55 


SARATOGA, Dec. 2%4.—The regular shoot at the Glen Mitchell 
Range by members of the Saratoga Rifle Club took place to-day. The 
weather conditions were at first tantalizing. The light was so bright 
and dazzling that the bullseye, when looked at over the rifles. would 
blink. wink and dance about as if bewitched, the wind seemed deter- 
mined to be in accord, as it blew from all points of the compass, but 
from no point sufficiently long for dependence on it. Later in the 
day everything changed. As the sun lowered in the west the light 
became good and the wind settled down to a steady point and a half 
breeze from the northwest. Then good scores began to make their 
spgcommee Massachusetts target, 200yds., off-hand, The following 
is the record: 


PREMIER. <r stanendcsraneae shee sass 11 11 11:11 11 11 11:11 11 11-111 
WY SRRIRIB.. 6 ons wenccosccsoss seces Al US AD 1) GB ad 12 Jeesus 
PNUD a i uehinew onic hahbieeeiauae -12 11101111 810 9 10 10—102 


oe EE ANE 0 scone wee.- ogecdeesee 1010 911101112 910 9—101 
Ee inion 56g ssos se rncesusneave ccs 778 7 8 71169 9-7 
The score above, expressed according to Creedmoor rules, reads thus: 
Creedmoor target—5555555555—50. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 25.—The strong, fluctuating wind made 
the making of high scores by the club men to-day a difficult matter, 
but the sport afforded was none the less attractive because of this. 
The best single scores by each man out of a possible 100, at rest, 
were: 


INR 550s coca nc cncmce ven so ean -- 7 9101010 1010 9 10 10—9%5 
NED. sipie cde. ceenscvvcrcersneebeare 10 91010 9 9 9 9 9 10-94 
Be I vin tiewacctworncseseeesebisee 8 9 810101010 910 9—9% 
ee INO, o 55.6500. ove wewnisececbas - 99 9 810 9 91020 9—92 
ES MIR Cig hateesnicbcsen tpereeels +. 9 910 610 91010 9 10—92 
ar EN ccence achpaccbctesesies --.» 910 81010 9 9 8 8 10-91 
DRRMNONMY ccs se scannuacecesasecanesct 8 910 8 910 910 7 6—86 
ES cssausenubbedescwanact: cal ~-8 998999 D? 7H 
PEIN 5 biosgounie ne sakoawant ---»- 61010 9 7 810 8 8 8—84 
PIII sn cconuintencaaicecceneseenn 10 977 8 710 710 8-8 


HILLSIDE CLUB.—The Hillside Ritle Club, of Waltham, Mass., had 
a shoot Dec. 25, using the Hinman target, at 200yds. In a bad wind, 
the following scores were made: 









Off Hand. 
PMI ck cncsiionsduanede chuanxovanece 46°68. 7 9.4 7-730: 4-9 
F Wheeler. 5 9 51010 8 8 6 7 4—70 
W Caugher.... 658 7105 9 7 4 4—65 
L O Dennison. 478 6666 6 5 9—64 
E A Emerson . 8 6510 5 7 44 5 8 
W stone 4510 210 2 8 7 9 5-62 
JR Munroe.... . 655657544 5-8 
TWO BAMBI acc. nccece. absie'ssseases 624456547 4-4 
Rest Match. 
A PNINON 5 cvicsinocenanssaseeses ae 910 8 7 9 810 910 9—89 
WR PEMERICNL 5<.0n\s'aunisive Sanus osm bentradane -6 8 6666 7 6 6 10-67 


A GRATEFUL PIKE.—R. W. Pike is a Chicago lawyer, who signs 
‘‘Dane”’ to his articles on rifle bal] trajectories. The other day Mr. 
Pike had occasion to use for his own advantage some of the data de- 
termined by the ForEsT anp 
gracefully acknowledged his obligation by crediting the figures to 
*‘a report of the late rifle trajectory tests at Creedmoor, which ap- 


pears in a New York canoe club organ.’’ The compliments of the 
season to Mr. Pike, and more breadth to his caudal fin, Jn 1886 may 


many gudgeons swim into his Jair, 


jabie, hite Italian greyhound bitch, whel Dec. 27, 
a a ne. Jesmer, St. Se Pek. to H. 


Obo Il. (A.K.R. 482)—Critic (A.K.R. 308) —_, Black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped July 10, 1885, by W. O. Partridge, Boston, 
ass., to A. C. Collins, Hartford, Conn., and resold by him to F, 


Bragg—Daisy II. whelp. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 
1, 1885, by Fleetfoot Kennels, Delhi, N. Y., to Jesse D. Welch, New 


Bragg—Jess whelp. Liver and white cocker spaniel dog, whelped 
Oct. 6, 1885, by Fleetfoot Kennels, Delhi, N. Y., to Geo. H. Carr, New 


Trailer (A.K.R. 2525)—Silver (A.K.R._ 2523) whelps. Two beagle 
bitches, whelped July 6, 1885, by A. H. Wakefield & Co., Providence, 


Flossie P. Chestnut and white English setter bitch, whelped Aug: 


9, 1885, by Paul Gladstone out of Jessica, by J. J. Prentiss, Chicago» 


Aug. 9. 1885, by Paul Gladstone out of Jessica, by J. J. Prentiss, Chi- 
fly. Italian greyhound dog, 20mos, old, by Duke out of Topsie, by 


Kate. Lemon inter bitch, whelped March, 1876 (A.K.RB. 917). 
Nelly Blythe. Pointer bitch, owned by Wm. Donner, Green Island. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


Srream’s rifle trajectory tests, and he 


(Dac. 31, 18865. 




















107; B. Zettler, 112; C. G. Zettler, 110; G. Zimmerman, 114; B. 

ter, 99; M. B. Engel, 109; D. Miller, 114.—N. D. Warp. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 26.—Inclosed find scores for Christmas 

day, rifle, 200yds., Creedmoor target: 


MORE DOUNOEN i ccccce dcesneeticcc oka Sevteeucd 445554544 5-45 
aaee MAE eo occ his Ake scccassoaabioss 4444443845 4—40 
Winslow, Remington.......... Bee NRCS FS: 544444554443 





THE TRAP. 
Compentante who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 25.—The attendance at the holiday 
match at Wellington to-day was up to the ee. The result of 
the shooting was as follows: 1. Five pizeons—Bancroft first. 2. 
Five pigeons—Pond and Blynn first. 3. Five blackbirds—Bancroft 
first. 4. Five pigeons—Schaffer and Snow first. 5. Five pigeons—Pond 
first. 6. Five blackbirds—Wardwell and Parker first. 7. Five pigeons 
—Steele first. 8. Five blackbirds—Pond and Steele first, 9. Five 

igeons—Parker and Bancroft first. 10. Five blackbirds—Pond first. 

1. Five pigeons—Schaffer first. 12. Five blackbirds—Parker and 
Wardwell first. 13. Five pigeons—Blynn and Wilson first. 14. Five 
blackbirds—Snow and Wardwell first. 15. Five pigeons, straightaway 
—Sanborn, Wardwell and Parker first. 16. Five blackbirds, straight- 
Po gen first. 17. Five blackbirds—Wardwell first. 18. Five 
blackbirds, miss and out—Swan first. 

The contest for the medals was renewed on the 26th, resulting in 
Adams taking first with 8 birds, Dickey second with 7 and Wilson 
third with 5. The other events were t ken as follows: 1. Ten pigeons 
—Adams first. 2. Five pigeons—Pond first. 3. Five pigeons—Nichols 
first. 4. Five pigeons—Smith and Wardwell first. 5. Five pigeons-— 
Wardwell first. 6. Miss and out—Taken by Pond. 7. Five pigeons— 
Adams first. 8. Five blackbirds—Nichols first. 9. Five blackbirds— 
Shumway first. 


NEWARK, N. J., DEC, 25,—The Christmas tournament of the South 
Side Gun Club was the most interesting contest of the year. Seven- 
teen sweeps and matches were shot at clay birds at distances varyin 
from,10to 18 yards. The shooting throughout was excellent, althoug! 
a stiff wind was blowing across the shooting field. Among the guests 
participating in the sweeps, were members of the Elizabeth and 
Nimrod Gun Clubs. The South Side Club match at 20 birds, 18 yards 
rise, trap set at fourth notch and both barrels allowed. Seven mem- 
bers contested, with the following result: Hobart, 19; J. C. Day, 15; 
E. Unger, 15; Pickering, 13; Breintnall, 11; Freeman.;10; D Terill, 10. 
Day and Unger shot off for second .place and the former wom The 
total scores for the day were: Breintnall, broke 24 out of 40, Philips 
64 out of 105, D. Terrill, 17 out of 35 J. C. Day. 18 out of 40, P. M. Day, 
16 out of 35, Horbart, 84 out of 105, Stringer 11 out of 60, E Unger, 15 
out of 35, Pickering, 13 out of 25, Freeman, 4 out of 15, Coriel, 8 out of 
15, A Wheaton, 33 out of 69, Garrabrant 7 out of 15, Astfalk, 5 out of 
15, Dean, 10 out of 15, W. Parker, 15 out of 25, H. Knight, 20 out of 35, 
Williams, 9 out of 15, Haskard, 11 out of 25 Hedden, 9 out of 20, Glaze, 
16 out of 45, Weston, 19 out of 39, Winans, 19 out of 35, W. Wheaton, 
1 out of 5, J. Wheaton, 4 out of 10, Whitehead 4 out of 10. 

In the side match Philips, Horbat; and Terrill were pitted against 
Knight, Hedden and A. Wheaton, ten birds each, 16 yards, fourth 
notch. Philips’ side won by breaking 14 out of 30, eight breaks bein 
credited to Hobart. The other side broke 13. The South Side Clu 
is negotiating for a supply of crows for the annual crow shoot. 


TORONTO, Dec. 22.—A pigeon shooting match between N. Rodgers 
and J. Tyng came off at John Oulcott’s, Eglinton, this afternoon. 
The weather was fine and helped to bring out a large number of 
sportsmen. The birds were all flyers. The match was shot under 
Toronto Gun Club rules, 25 birds each, 26 yards rise. As will be seen 
from the following score, a very close contest was witn essed: 
NE wane cietecassa Kae. chekscteen cose 0111111111110000100110111—17 

SE ccc cne: SieteAhnewe anne Rie cdacsemmon 1111111011100000111101101—17 

As both had killed 17 birds it was necessary that they should have 
another trial. They went back three yards from the original posi- 
tion and shot at five birds each, 29 yards’ rise. The following was 
the result: 

MIOLG 6: as daneavcinssic'g swevsd cee ne nedenccee seeusaeawessuaeen 11001—3 

Boorse aa sons <iseees pubien speek asec tcahon ss ace uke cawenmaad 10011—3 
In or jer to decide the tie they went back three yards further, shoot- 
ing at 32 yards’ rise. Tyng killed the two birds sent up, while Rod- 
gers missed. The match was thus given to Tyng. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 26.—Match with shotguns on Christmas 
day, Peoria blackbirds, 18yds.: 








CMENAEO ascccsssece veasweaisiues tess 111111111111011111001111101101—25 
eee cecs cecccccscscescees 111111011101011110110101111111—24 
MENON 5. 25 soa: <5.s0a veonslonewiemes 111111001001101010011111110111—21 
BOM, 5c sacasoscesessseisuas om 100001111111100101111110011101—20 
L Pennock...... Seic ae adeinvageeseees - 0011101011 11010110101111100001—18 
CS ee ean wean caries eee ee rane 1100101 10100111110101000101101—17 
BERMAN 66: esis <nesaasecer «Jemce 010110110100001011001100010101—14 
SUNN no cosa snccrececacuedneveerace 010100010001011101110100001110—14 


NEWARK, Dec. 26.—L. B. Campbell, of Little Silver, and J. H. 
Outwater, of Soeasreer, shot a pigeon match this afternoon at Erb’s 
Grounds, on the Bloomfield road, which resulted in a victory for the 
South Jerseyman, who shot his opponent out in the thirty-fourth 
round. The match was for $300, 35 birds each, 25yds. rise, one barrel, 
find, trap and handle. J. Ryan, of Montclair, was referee, and C. 
Applegate and J. Erb judges. The score was: 

3 ares - 00111 10111 01101 11010 11111 01011 11110 —-25 
EUS ss csnsiceasewnsicer 10111 01111 01101 10101 00110 11101 11000—22 


WILLIAM GILES, an English shot, has come to this country and- 
professes to want to shoot a match with Dr. Carver. 


DR. CARVER, having presumably exhausted the match trap shoot- 
ing mine, has been giving exhibitions of his skill at country fairs. 
Carver handles a gun in a style worth going a long way to see. 
Hundreds of silver coins, broken by his rifie bullets, are carried as 
pocket pieces, 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matrt R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Eruprinegs, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘Bairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”—C. M. Starx, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 








Canoeing. 


é sen all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


CANOEISTs are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Forgest anp 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership. signals, ete , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of mectings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, taaps, and information concerning their local waters. 
pont 4 descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the spurt. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


S ECRFTARY—Dr. C. A. Neidé. Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 
membership must forward their names, accompanied by the re- 
commendation of an active member of the A, C, A., together with 
the sum of $8 for initiation fee and first year's dues, to the sooretny: 
who will present the names to the commodore. Money sheuld 
sent by registered letter, ar money order on Saratoga Springs, N, ¥- 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB—Dec. 22. nee club shoot, rng, car 
get; ible, 120; gallery, 100 feet long: M. L. Riggs, 114; ‘ weak. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE CUP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I beg to acknowledge further contributions as follows: Through 
Henry A. Harrison, Purser Newburgh Canoe and Boating Associa- 
























































































tion: 

Mr. Nate S. Smith (A. C. A, No. 153)... ............ . $100 
Mr. James T. Van Dalfsen (A. C. A. No. 561)........ 1 00 
Mr. W. G. Van Dalfsen (A. C. A. No. 562)....... .... 100 
Mr, Grant Edgar, Jr. (A. C. A. No. 568)............. 1 00 
Mr, Henry A. Harrison (A. C. A. No. 620)........... 1 00 
$5 00 

Mr. James Z. Rogers, Peterborough, Ont........... 1 00 
Mr. E. H. Barney, Springfield, Mass.. .............. 1 00 
Mr. G. M. Barney, Springfield, Mass,.... ........... 1 00 
$8 00 

Previously acknowledzed................... vr... 6400 


I ods oc iv cau deste cy demmaticavenbee 72 00 
Ww. WHITLOCK, Chairman. 
No. 37 West TWENTY-SECOND STREET, Dec, 19, 1884. 


WIDE AND NARROW CANOES. 


T= following letter was received for publication last week, but 
lack of space prevented its insertion then: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In his letter in the Forest anp Stream of Dec. 17, Mr. Clapham 
rather dodges the questions asked of him, and gives only some amus- 
ing generalities in pee of any definite statements justifying or 
supporting his attack on the canoe. As far as his new boat is con- 
cerned, no matter what relation she may bear to existing canoes or 
to the A, C. A. rules, if she proves a safe, speedy and comfortable 
craft that will meet the requirements of any boating men, let us have 
her by all means, and if she is adapted for cruising and not merely 
for racing, the Association can do nothing better than to admit her. 

I give Mr. Clapham all credit for his honest efforts to improve our 
sailing boats, but could he not have accomplished as much without 
starting out, like “Deja,” with a wholesale attack on canoes? I doubt 
whether Mr. Clapham has ever been in a canoe, or whether he knows 
much more about them than another critic proved to, but this does 
not hinder him from saying that the two thousand or more who do 
use such boats do not know what they want. The canoe of to-day is 
the result of a thorough and complete system of evolution. She has 
been the subject of caretul study by many able men for over twenty 
years, and for her purpose, including sailing on lakes and wide rivers, 
she is not surpassed by any boat afloat. Ido not mean to say that 
no other boat can outsail a canoe, but that the latter represents a 
better average of desirable qualities than any boat of similar size. 
That she is unsafe, unhandy, cranky, dangerous or uncomfortable in 
a greater degree than is necessary in any small boat, neither Mr. 
Clapham nor “Deja” have yet proved. In her place, she is and probably 
will be for a very long time unsurpassed. The only point to determine 
is just when to abandon a canoe for a larger boat. 

or ordinary racing as at the meets, she answers fully the purpose 
of hundreds who use her, which 1s very good proof, taken with her 
performances at times against much larger boats, of her excellence 
in that particular. For genera! cruising on American water courses 
with the average amount of land transport, beaching and stowage, 
for carrying one man and his stores, for propulsion by sail and man- 
ual labor combined, she is far ahead of any other type of boat yet 
produced. The work done by the ordinary 15x30 canoe speaks for 
itself. Cruises down the full length of the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, the Hudson, St. Lawrence. Ohio and Mississippi rivers, in 
waters varying from a trout brook to Delaware Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico, have been made over again without an upset. Such voyages 
are on record as established facts, but as soon as a man has a new 
boat to introduce he quietly ignores their evidence and starts out with 
the preamble: 

‘‘Whereas, all canoes are dangerous, unhandy, complicated, un- 
sportsmanlike, and fitted with such pernicious devices as lug sails, 
cam cleats, paddles, steering gear, lead keels, poe anchors, aprons, 
hatches, etc., and do not combine in ene small boat the speed of the 
racing shell, the sailing prowess of the Puritan, the stowage capucity 
of an ocean steamer, and the seagoing qualities of a pilot boat. Re- 
solved, that all canoeists at once purchase and use So and So's patent 
brass mounted, copper-lined, combination eanoe-cutter-sharpie with 
automatic sneakbox attachment, built of specially rolled sheet steel 
and thoroughly fastened with best brown paper, laid in vinegar 
cement.”’ Now, gentlemen, who wish to reform the canoe, cannot 
you admit that the men who have devised, built and used canoes, 
know at least a little as to what they want and the qualities of the 
boats they use? 

There are many open waters for which canoes are toojsmall, but the 
length and breadth of Long Island Sound is traversed every year by 
them, and a Class B canoe, in the hands of a fairly expert man, 
exercising ordinary judgment and caution, as a sailor should, is 
perfectly fitted for summer sailing on this or wider waters. If, how- 
ever, sailing in open water is the sole or principal end in view, then 
the field opens to the larger boat, a better sailer, perhaps. but not to 
be paddled, and less of an ‘‘all around”’ craft. There is room in this 
country for an immense fleet of these; large canoes, small sharpies, 
sneakboxes, canoe yawls, of models to suit all localities; but this 
does not prove a single fact against the good qualities of the A. C. A. 
canoes, As to Mr. Clapham’s proposed t, it is too :0on to criticise 
without knowing more about it, but I will venture to predict that, if 
built to his poe specifications, as I understand them, 15 feet 7 
37, or even 42 inch beam, 6 inch draft, and say 115 pounds weight, 
without other ballast than a 20-pound board, that she will not be in 
any sense uncapsizable, and that she will not be either safe or handy 
for a man who has not the skill to handle a good Class B canoe. 

To any canoeist Mr. Clapbam’s insinuations about lead keels on 
canoes and their other undesirable qualities will carry no weight, 
but lest they should convey a very false idea to novices, I venture to 
assert that not 3 per cent. of the existing canoes have lead keels or 
any considerable amount of fixed ballast, that canoes can be and 
many are sailed with no ballast, and that a good canoe in cruising 
trim can be made to float safely herself and load, and lend sufficient 
aid to hercrew. A sailing race only between a canoe and the new 
boat would prove nothing in regard to the question in dispute. It 
would be easy to build a sailing machine that would outsail the 
average canoe, built under many rules and restrictions, in most 
weathers. Is,Mr. Clapbam looking for another glorious victory such 
as he boasts of, in which a large sail-boat, with racing sail, beat a 
jury-rigged canoe in Jittle more than a drifting match? There is 
plenty of good work to be done, canoeists are growing up and pro 

ressing and some day will want larger boats. They will be giad of 
Mr. Clapham’s aid, but he can accumplish just as much without de 
preciating and misrepresenting the Crass B CANOE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps, should Mr. Clapham and the other fellow give us a de- 
finition of a canoe, I might be able to understand why it is that he 
uses the term “canoe’’ to desigate his ‘honest, roomy little cruiser.” 

lf canoes are what they are stated to be—‘‘a disgrace to her ances- 
tors,” “an umbrella,’’ &c.—Mr. Clapham should avoid classing his 
boats with such disreputable craft. The very useof the word “canoe” 
therefore inplies either that he and the other fellow do not know what 
a canoe is. or that the caroe of to-day is not a canoe. 

Mr. Clapham ‘‘whispers”’ that it was the other fellow. Why is this? 
Is Mr. Clapham ashamed of the fact that in order to strengthen his 
canoe he must endeavor to weaken and run down those now in use? 
He will not likely succeed in making converts from the ranks of can- 
oeists by this method. That there are men who are not fit to be can- 
oeists is well known. Perhaps Iam unjust to Mr. Clapham. It may 
be that the other fellow is also responsible for the second article on 
“‘wide and narrow canoes.” Should,this be the case it might be well 
for Mr. Clapham to institute proceedings to restrain such articles 
which to say the least are apt to injure his reputation as a canoeist. 

WasHinerTon, D. C. L. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ [am tempted once more to risk making myself ridiculous by reply- 
ing to a question which I could hardly have imagined could ever be 
seriously asked, viz , the second one of ‘‘Hal’s,”’ “‘What is the objec- 
tion to making changes in the A. C. A. rules to meet that class of 
larger canoes?” To his first question I should say there is no objec- 
tion in their proper place, though he gives me credit with being too 
narrow-minded to admit of any merit in a boat for which I have im- 
mediate personal use. But the most obvious objection to a change 
in the A. C. A. rules to admit boats of 42in. beatn is, that it would at 
once cause a conflict of interests; the location for a meet most suit- 
able to the majority of the Association, as at present constituted will 
not be acceptable to the new comers, as friend ‘Hal’’ is bound to 
admit, seeing he has already proposed a salt water meet. 

I fancy, Mr. Editor, that when you used the words “legitimate 
cruising craft,’’ which *‘Hal’’ quotes, your ideas were far from the salt 
water which surrounds your abode; for, if otherwise, where would 
this thing stop? If the rules were changed to take in 42in. boats. 
would not 48in. have an undeniable right to demand admittance? 
And so the thing would go, like the row of bricks of our childhood, 
until a certain party I wot of, now on the other side of the globe, 
went in a two years’ cruise around the world in a 200-ton schooner, 
would on their return at once apply for admission to the A. C. A., for 
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are they not “legitimate cruisers?’ No, no, be 2 dear “Hal,” if your 
beart is set upoo a 42in. craft, don’t waste time trying to convince 
the A. C. A. they need such a class, but go and join the American 
Single-Hand Cruising Club, if indeed that body has not seen the 
testimony of ‘*Charis” in that same FoREST AND om to the effect 
that a 1544x42 “canoe’’ is not even a single hander, but a yacht re- 
quiring two men to manage her. 

I should like to review **Hal’s” entire article—especially such cool 
assumptions as thet of the weight of a 42in. boat being no greater 
than one of 30in. beam—but out of consideration for your readers I 
refrain. But te one question I will permit myself: About those 
two canoes of the Newburgh Club in “Long Shanks’ " lists—does he 
mean the Dido and Day Dream? And which one is it that is benefited 
by the change? Also, how does he justify a classification which 
separates two twin canoes (Sea Bee and Inertia), built from the same 


moulds by the same man? KATRINA. 





A GUTTA PERCHA BOAT FOR “DEJA.”’—I have sold the Eagle 
for more than she cost after almost four years’ use, and am confi- 
dently looking forward to a gutta percna ship large enough to admit 
of alittle cabin without impairing her sailing qualities, and small 
enough to secure portability by dispensing with ballast. She will be 
moulded in one solid piece, smooth as glass, and capable of holding 
together longer than any toggled conglomeration of wood and copper. 
If canoeists will be kind enough to honor her with the dignified title 
of yacht I shall fee? grateful, and hasten to assure them that I enter- 
tain the greatest respect for their good opinion, although a waterline 
length of 19ft. is rather limited for a ‘‘waltzer’ of that description. 
One of the many correspondents who intends to build finds it neces- 
sary to limit his draft of water to 2ft. He is a resident of British 
Honduras, where the mouths of the rivers are shallow; but, like sev- 
eral others who have taken the trouble to write to me. finds my 
design just the thing for his part of the world, as it promises more 
comfort thana canoe, without any great excess of expenditure in 
either time or money. I think if this gentleman will do as several 
others have done—extend the forebody of my published design 
enough to secure an extreme length of 17ft. on the same beam and 
add only 2in. to the draft of water—he will secure the best results ob- 
tainable in so small a hull, because the ratio of increase in propul- 
sion, as represented by an added but entirely safe sail area, far ex- 
ceeds that of frictional resistance. The Eagle has fully demonstrated 
“a fact” quite as substantial and certainly just as logical as the canoe, 
namely, that speed results from a proper introduction of concen- 
trated displacement. It is depth and body which tell. These two 
factors are quite as prolific as length, especially where comfort be- 
comes one of the requisites. However, I have no misunderstanding 
with canoeists, and if they imagine that I am ‘‘a foe,” it is simply a 
mistake on their part. I am only a sympathetic friend, who would 
aid them in their misfortunes by improving the primitive condition 
against which they are contending with such unequal odds. The 
“fighting” may be left to my new convert. ‘‘On, ye brave!” In the 
meantime I will furnish the lines of the gutta percha, which I hope 
FOREST AND STREAM Will reproduce anon.—DEJa. 


NEW YORK C., C.—On Christmas Eve two of the club, Mime and 
Jersey Blue, were out for a moonlight paddle until 1 A.M. On 
Christmas Day the crew of the Tomboy took their last sail, a pleas- 
ant one, in spite of the cold and a heavy east wind. On returning, 
her moorings were hove up. mast lowered and she was run in on the 
beach, where she now reclines under the windows of Marmalade 
Lodge. Next year she will come out with a heavier lead keel anda 
mizzen. Com. Mnnroe is now having a 15x28 canoe from Everson’s 
shop, and Vice Commodore Stephens has partly decked a 15x30 canoe 
with two plate boards, one in the extreme after end. This latter 
boat, built from the owner's designs, by J. Mac Whirter. is fitted with 
a peculiar arrangement of hatches, similar to those of the Pearl, and 
with a rudder fastening invented by her owner. A silk flag has been 
offered by a lady friend of the club for the first race won in 1886. Mr. 
Vaux has sold the Lark to Mr. Livingstone, also of the N. Y. C. C. 
The handsome canoe put up at the fair of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club was won by Mr. Charles Wardell, N. Y.C. C., owner of the Sun- 

m. 
A LONG CANOE CRUISE.—On July 4, Mr. W. E. Hermance star- 


ted in a canoe, 15ft x34in., from Livingston, M. T., fora cruise down 
the Yellowstone, reaching St. Louis after a cruise of three months. 


In the first 600 miles there are but two towns, while there are nine 
rapids, all of which were run. At Kansas City Mr. Hermance was 
joined by his brother, who will accompany him to New Orleans, in a 


similar boat. The trip on the Yellowstone was enlivened by adven- 
tures with cowboys and hostile Indians, but St. Louis was reached in 
safety. 

ROCHESTER C.C.—The annual dinner and election of officers took 


place on Dec. 8, the meeting being held first at the club rooms. The 
Officers elected were: C. H. Moody, Captain; H. L. Ward, Mate; Geo. 


H. Harris, Purser; 8, ©. Eaton, H. J. Wilson and C. F. Wolters, Ex- 


ecutive Committee. A new constitution and by-laws were presented, 


but action was deferred tothe next meeting and the members ad- 


journed to the Brockett House, where a dinner was laid for them. 
A CHANGE OF PARTNERSHIP.—Mr. F, Joyner, of Glens Falls, N. 


Y., writes us that he has purchased the interest in the business of his 


son, E. D. Joyner, and will hereafter conduct the business alone, 
building the same line of canoes, light hunting boats and steam 
launches for which the firm has been so well known. 


BROCKVILLE C. C.—This club will receive their friends on Wed 
nesday, Dec. 40, at Victoria Hall, Brockville. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION.—Mr. H.C. Randolph, White- 


stone, N. Y., is a candidate for membership. - 





Bachting. 


: sae all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





THE CRUISE OF THE PILGRIM.-—1I. 
BY DR. W. H. WINSLOW. 


— Pilgrim was floated before daylight, August 15, and with 

cruising rig, sailed in the third class of the Hull Yacht Club re- 
gatta at1 P. M., the same day. without winning anything but applause 
from the judges. We did not expect anything, and were rather 
pleased at the performance of the new craft under the cramps of 
newness. I had concluded to build a cruiser, late in the spring, hav- 
ing become pretty well posted duriag the winter by reading the 
FOREST AND STREAM, in the colu‘ons of whichI had seen the plans 
and description of the Mamie. Somehow she just struck my fancy 
and suited my requirements and finances, and I began a correspon- 
dence with the builder which ripened into a specific contract for a 
similar craft. I gave him carte blanche as to lines, favoring the cat- 
ter type. 

The boat is 21ft. water line, 25ft. over all, 7ft. beam, 5ft draft, with 
a slender overhang and a stern 2i4ft. wide. The iron keel weighs 
3310lbs., and there are 1300lbs. of cast iron balig@st under the floor. 
The rail is 2}gin. high; the cockpit is 4ft. long, 344ft, wide, six inches 
below the deck and six above, and has a 9in. wide seat upon the top 
of its staving. The‘cabin trunk is 7i¢ft. long, 5ft. wide and Ift. high 
and has rounded corners, a 20in. wide gangway and two oval win. 
dows upon each side. 

The cabin was arranged according to a plan I hit a in cogita- 
ting over how I could make more sleeping room, and 1s somewhat 
unique and just adapted to a small cruiser. The whole interior of 
the boat was left open from the eyesto therun. An oil stove was 
fitted a a shelf in the fore peak; a shelf above and a cross piece 
below furnished two good storage places. A series of divided and 
railed shelves for dishes and stores was built upon the right side as 
far as the starboard transom, yet leaving room for passage between 
them and the foremast. The port transom was lengthened when 
necessary by a grating seat that reached past the foremast and fur- 
nished a seat for the cook, and bedroom, but when not in use, was 
buttoned back ee the sheathing. A small hatch was placed in 
the deck over this for ventilation and cooling off. The transoms 
were 18in. wide, a foot high, and extended from just behind the fore- 
mast clear into the run. Their ioside eae made four large lockers, 
their tops were covered by 4in. thick cushions for seats, and being 12ft. 
in length, they made two good beds on each side, end on. 

A bulkhead only a foot deep formed the finish of the foward part 
of the cockpit inside and the r limit of the cabin proper, and, being 
cut through at each end, it gave a long locker for guns, &c., upon 
each side of the cockpit, beneath the deck proper. Just below this. 
close up to the cockpit floor, the square 24gal. water was cased 
in, ha a faucet in its anterior face. There was room beneath the 
tank and between the transoms for a guodly sized ice box, and the 
pangway steps covered all. The remaining space under the cockpit 

d the tank was cased up and made a good locker upon each 
side, leaving a ome upon each transom alongside of the tank and 
locker, abou‘ 2ft. square, clear into the run, which was lighted by two 
bullseyes set into the deck, This admirable arrangement not only 
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afforded lots of snug and warm leg room for the two after beds, but 
left the whole run open to the cabin for stores, sails,‘&c., without 
cutting an after hatch. The value of these lateral passages for storing 
bedclothes and overcoats, &c., temporarily during the day was in- 
calculable, and the amount of camp equipage and stores that little 
Jack stowed in the run loaded a down-east truck team. 

The stern was narrow and the overhang of cutter type, therefore 
the room behind the rudder post was tongue shaped. Atthe extreme 
stern lay a rolled shelter tent which Jack bad packed in closely, yet 
I, a 5ft. 9in. man, weighing 165lbs., and a little stiff from rheumatism, 
crawled back upon the portitransom with arm extended and succeeded 
in getting two fingers hold of the cloth and pulled it out. 

he head room was 4ft, 6in., enough for any one to dress in, and 
one could also push back the gangway slivte and extend his length 
and caput to the gale if he sodesired. More would have been pref- 
erable, but when one reflects that it necessitates in such a single 
hand yacht a higher trunk and more surface exposed to wind and 
sea, an elevation of the main boom and sails, and an excursion-barge 
style, one will prefer a little genuflexion. 

The store-room, kitchen and reception room having been consid- 
ered, it only remains to describe the latter when fitted up asa bed 
room, The cushioned transoms were covered with bed clothes, 
hauled out of the run, two pillows were placed side by side across 
their middle, so that the sleepers should lie head to head; a short 
mattress was laid upon the floor, 2ft. 6in. wide, from the foremast 
aft, and another bed made upon it. This still left room at its foot for 
undressing, and the clothes were placed under the pillows to make 
them higher. Thus this little 25ft. vessel afforded ocmplete and 
comfortable hotel accommodations for five persons, and when one 
was kept on watch, for six—unprecedented in so small ‘a craft. 
There were six on board during the cruise as far as Portland, and 
five during tne balance of the season. 

The hull was that of a beamy cutter, the rig that of asloop, The 
sails were the jib, mainsai), gafftopsail, and spinnaker. There was a 
26lb. working anchor with 20 fathoms of riding rope, ard a 42lb. 
anchor with 30 fathoms of rope for heavy weather, aud this latter 
saved us from going ashore and let us sleep in confidence many 
nights, for winds and currents are treacherous. A light 12ft. cedsr 
boat towing astern completed our outfit. 

Provisions and ship stores were all aboard and stowed; adieux were 
said; the mainsail was hoisted; the yacht ensign run up to the main 
peak, and the South Boston Yacht Club signal tothe truck; the anchor 
was pulled up and catted; the jib hoisted; sheets were trimmed down, 
and, with three oe cheers from all hands for E. L. Whiiliams, the 
builder, who was taking notes of our appearance in a boat a hundred 

ards away, we started down Mas<‘achuetts Bay August 20, 1885. 
The wind was light and sea smooth as we crawled = Deer Island, 
and up toward Nahant, and the four liberated school boys laid around 
upon the house and deck in the sunshine and resolved that going to 
sea in a yacht was cne of the most delightful things imaginable. Off 
Egg Rock a skimming dish sloop crept up behind and was about to 

ass us, when the wind freshened and shifted so that both boats had 
o trim down flat on the port tack. Then we held our own and ate 
up to the windward till the skimmer was half a mile to leeward and 
about abeam. Then the wind died away and we rolled and slatted in a 
dead caim for two hours. when the wind came out to the eastward, 
striking our adversary first and giving her a good start, so that she 
led us into Marblehead, where we arrived and anchored off the 
Eastern Club House, at 5 P.M. Everything was made snug, the oil 
stove lighted, the supper started and we amused ourseives looking 
through the marine glasses at a lawn tennis tournament behind the 
club house and at the pe cottages and villas along the neck. 
There were few yachts in port and nobody took any notice of our 
little craft and the colors p:oudly floating up aloft. 

Nowhere outside of Massachusetts Bay did any club men show us 
the least attention, except at Portland, where two gentlemen not 
only visited us and tendered the hospitalities of the club, but took 
the trouble to send aboard their craft, bring aboard a set of charts 
and instruct me upon a difficult piece of water that I had to pass 
through in my voyage to the eastward. Bless them for their kind- 
ness and ——— sympathy. I wish I could give their names here 
that ar might be known the world over. I concluded after 
a while that my beautiful, English looking craft excited envy in the 
minds of club men, and our bold sailing, far beyond the limits of 
pleasure sailing for little fellows made them green with jealousy, so 
I did not hesitate to anchor under their noses and bianket them 
whenever I had an opportunity, and never expected any more cour- 
tesies. 

An anchor watch was kept, because Marblehead is a rough place 
in an easterly, but the night was quiet, and the boys had their first 
opportunity of studying stars and stellar spaces. After the deck 
was washed down and the ship pumped, breakfast was eaten on the 
house, and then a stroll was taken throngh the town, where some 
hoodlums were disposed to make fun of blue shirts, belts and 
sheath knives. We returned aboard with some fruit and news- 
papers,’made sail at 11 A. M. with a good wind from theS. S. E., 

assed Cat and Baker’s Islands, and shaped our course for Eastern 
Point, expecting to go into Gloucester, but up with the point, the 
weather was so favorable, we kept on our way along the north shore. 
We saw what we supposed was Thatcher’s Island, with its two high 
lignt houses, and kept on seeking to open a passage between it and 
Milk Island. which of course lay along shore so that we could not 
—- it from the mainland. So we thought. 

uddenly we noticed that the iight-houses were traveling over the 
island, 01, in other words, were going to the right faster than the 
island, and then, looking at the chart, we were startled to find we 
had Milk Island on our starboard bow, covering Thatcher’s. and were 
trying torun between it and the mainland directly upon the rocks. 
There is a passage through kere for light dratt vessels at high tide to 
those who know the way, but it is not safe for a stranger. Fortun- 
ately we were not too far in, and, by trimmivg flat down, we headed 
areund Milk Island and soon opened the passage inside of Thatcher’s 
where we found buoys and a clear channel. Thatcher's is a bold, 
rocky-shored isle with rather level grass land and two magnificent 
light houses, and the scenery opposite along the coast and up to 
Straitsmouth Island and {around to Rockport is grand and impos, 
ing. The southeast sea beats upon the adamantine walls of rock that 
gird the sea coast with a sullen roar; great streams of water rush far 
into crevices and crannies, seeking further and further, as they foam 
against obstacles, to find some place to break the barrier, and then 
retire quickly to the advancing swell to recruit their force and volume 
for another attack; huge billows throw themselves against the mas- 
sive ledges, us if to break them off, and then fly into great sheets of 
spray which send a rainbow coloring over the cliffs and cover the 
scanty her with glistening crystals of salt. The beauties of our 
coast are rarely seen by travellers, because few indeed skirt along 
the shore in slowly sailing crafts and have the leisure and love of 
nature essential to enjoy ment. 

While admiring the situation and regardless of the shore being a 
lee one I heard an ominous gulp and noticed that Billy had a pale 
face and dew upon his forehead, and was holding one hand upon 
the rail and making profound obeisances and unsavory contribu- 
tions to Neptune. The other boys were lively and inclined to joking, 
but I cautiored them to be charitable, for the time would surely 
come when they would be called upon todo homage to the great 
ocean sovereign. 

We had a free wind after passing Oak Rock buoy, and kept away 
for Straitsmouth, passed pretty near the island and jibed over for 
Rockport—one of the blindest harbors upon the coast. A stranger 
must be careful here. There are several quarries and great piles of 
broken stone around Rockport shores, and it is very difficult to say 
where the little haven is. The shore is bold, and it is better to run 
along shore, coming from Straitsmouth, inside of Harbor Rock buoy 
until the narrow entrance opens out and the breakwater (merely a 
high ridge of irregularly piled stones) is seen to starboard, when one 
can run in boldly, keeping a little to port, and anchor rather close in 
shore in order to keep clear of the fishing vessels, which frequenty 
i aharbor here. This is not in thé Coast Pilot and may be use- 

ual. 

We poked along anxiously till we found the way, and arrived at 
anchor in the inner harbor at 5 P. M.—not a bad run for asmall 
craft, from Marblehead in six hours. We went ashore for milk, 
bread and ee had a good supper of warmed turkey, succo- 
tash-etc., of which our seasick boy partook heavily, and we laid 
quietly all night. : 

The sea coast near this place is not yet occupied by summer cot- 
oe, but it is one of the finest of any we found. 

ockport is a queer antique sort of a place, and reminded me of 
Marblehead as it was yearsago. I guess there is aboutjone train a day 
to Boston. which will wait a few minutes for a passenger if he sends 
word he is coming. The people probably get up very early and go 
to bed early, and the man who does not go to church regularly is re- 
garded with suspicion. Some fishermen we met were very peculiar 
in dress and language, but were kind and ready to aid us when in 
trouble next morning with the anchor. Good holding ground? I 
should say so. We had down the 26lb. anchor and six men and boys 
could not start it. One of the oil coated fishermen helped us run out 
a line to a mooring, warp our craft over and beyond the anchor, and 
then get it by capsizing and hauling it from thestern. It,took all our 
force even then. 

We slept late and, when the anchor was up. it was 11 A. M., and a 
heavy shower was coming up black and ugly from the 8S. W., so we 
held on and took a heavy fallof rain, dryly housed in the cabin, a 
more preferable place than on deck at sea. Then we had a hasty 
lunch of tongue, bread and jumbles, and started at noon with a 
strong 8. W. wind for Portsmouth. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CRUISE OF THE COOT. 
vi. 


TC was a pleasant morning near the close of November when the 
Coot slipped her moorings off Port Morris and filled away for a 
voy which promised to be eventful and novel from the manner in 
which it was undertaken. Other small boats may have voyaged 
down to Florida waters by the inside route, but none had left any 
record of their haps and mishaps, none had undertaken the long 
passage singie-handed, and, above all, none had dared to face the 
storms and icy seas of midwinter. Neither would the Coot, had the 
terrible weather through which she passed been foreseen. Instead 
of the usual mild days of December, oo with occasional 
od frigid winter coming 

in butt-end first in such earnest that boat and crew underwent bard- 
ships far beyond what either would care to repeat. More than once 
it looked as though the enterprise would have to come to a standstill 
and the crew, crying ‘“‘peccavi,”’ lift sheet for home by rail, leaving 
the Coot at the bottom for good. Nothing but an ignominious end- 


frosts, which the Coot had expected, she fou 


ing to this log could have spurred on the skipper to accept and openly 


court risks which good sense urgently counselled against, and it is 


only by hairbreadth escapes that the relater is still in this tearful 


vale, though now happily below the dreaded ice belt of permanent 


winter. 
With the last stores on board, the five-gallon breaker filled with 


water, and the crew rigged out in sea-going jersey, rawhide shoes 
;and worsted cap, a last adieu was waved to those on shore watching 
her departure from the Knickerbocker Y. C. quarters. As sheet was 
given aud the yacht swung gracefully away, the buoy from which 
she had tailed for several weeks seemed to heave a sigh at the loss it 
‘was about to mourn, for it bobbed down deeply in discon-olate fash- 

on, suspecting that the Coot would soon cuddle up to strangers in 
its place. And that the faithless Coot did with a vengeance when- 
ever the chance offered. Away from under her stern the rippling 
waters gurgled in sparkling wavelets, for the sun was shining bright 
‘and warm, the sky was clear, and nature Jaughed in her pleasantest 
mood. So different from the weeks just passed, when leaden clouds 
hung sullenly from the vault above, threatening vengeance to aught 
that dared show sail. The skipper congratulated himself upon the 


* ebange which wreathed the aspect of things in smiles, and hoped 


that pleasant days might bein store to see him well along on the 
watery path leaging to the baimy regions of the generous South and 
her open-hearted people. An almanac lay upon the cabin table with 
the month of November turned open. There, staring me in the face, 
at the top of the page, with marble eyes and stony glare, was a naked 
little wretch ankle deep in snow, trying in yain to warm the tip ends 
of his fingers in the wool-like flames supfosed to proceed from a 
roaring log fire. Loosely gathered about his plump anatomy. a gar- 
ment, for lack of pins and buttons, streamed out to the gusts sup- 
posed to be blowing from the north pole, while the background was 
filled with portentous clouds rolling heavily along. This, then, was 
typical of November. But my November, asa matter of fact, was 
more like spring, and I laughed at the chilly little urchin and his 
futile efforts to stay the cold at a log fire, instead of slipping on shoes 
and pantalettes and clove-hitching that flying blanket about his 
chubby loins. In charming weather it was that the Coot set out upon 
her voyage, but alas. as this tale will tell, the almanac was only too 
near the mark, and my bright hopes were destined soon to be shat- 
tered. 

Much still remained to be done aboard the yacht to render her a fit 
vessel for the dangers sure to be met. A score of trifling things still 
needed attention. A little caulking here and there, a few new cleats, 
a new peak block, reef nettles in the third row of boles, locker doors 
each side of the cockpit, a mast coat, painting inside and out and 
numerous other odds and ends, all of which were deferred to that 
indefinite period ‘‘warm weather,’’ which was confidently expected 
but which has not yet come. And for want of perfect preparation, 
the yacht and her crew suffered accordingly, for the most trifling omis- 
sion may assume in Critical times, a gravity out of all proportion to 
one’s expectations. Thus it happened that a wretched contrivance in 
the way of mast bitts for belaying the gear nearly cost me a capsize, 
and always gave me anxiety. The bitts were so small that a turn or 
two with the halliards filled them up and gave no chance for a half 
hitch which would hold. To see the halliards come down and the 
gear forward in inextricable confusion became the order of the day. 
For riding to her cable, the Coot relied upon her stem head as a bol- 
lard. But the head was tapering and the hitches would slip off in a 
sea with the likely loss of the ground tackle. Fortunately this had 
been foreseen and the *‘bitver end” of the cable was made fast around 
the mast. When I got a chance I drove an iron pin through the stem 
head, a simple provision which remed¢gied the defect. There was not 
a cleat or cavel about deck forward. Nothing but a ring for the 

ainter. 

P The shabby equipment of the Coot, common to all small American 
yachts, placed me in sore tro ble, and nearly lost me the boat on one 
oceagion, of which this log will speak further on. The tiller, like all 
tillers, was a rambling fit in the rudder head, and would jump out at 
odd times. It was lost in a heavy gale, when disaster stared me in 
the face, and would have put an end to boat and man but for the 
presence of an old stick, which was made to do duty instead. The 
rudder had no “lock,” and frequently jumped out of the lower gud- 
geon. It played me that trick in the Delaware River, and drove me 
high and dry ashore for twenty-four hours. The rudder stock was 
too small for the hole and wore itself away about the deck collar, 
thumping frightfully all night in a sea way. so that sleep was next to 
impossible. The blocks were all toosmall for the gear, a crazy hobby 
for ‘‘neatness’’ aloft obtained at a sacrifice of common safety. The 
sail had to be got down by might and main, and often that would 
fail to snug down the canvas. The boom would shin half way up the 
mast, so the luff could never be kept on a stretch, nor the yacht 
pointed as she ought to go. There was neither shoe nor strap under- 
neath the keel. Frequent grounding had chewed away the wood 
nearly up to the garboards in places. This I proposed to look after 
in “warm weather”’ by cutting out the chafed sections and inserting 
fresh oak pieces, and also adding a hard oak shoe below fore and aft 
as a provection to the main keel. And so on through dozens of other 
complaints which might here be cited to show the wretchedly ineffi- 
cient condition in which small yachts are delivered by the builders, 
whose only aim seems to be to pass off upon beginners a hasty job, 
half finished in some of the most important details, at consequent 
risk, even the imperilling of life. 

This leads up to the suggestion that our yacht builder-, honest 
——_ though they be, have, as a rule, so little experience in yacht- 
jug life that they cannot be trusted with the outfit of a vessel which 
is to be put to real service iustead of horse play in the Sound or 
Great South Bay. For the Coot was no worse than a thousand 
similar boats which are fondly supposed to, be very near perfection 
aud whose builders would scout the idea ot any deficiencies existing. 
What can a sajlorman think of a builder who supplies no means at all 
for securing the anchor on deck, not even as much as a cleat, and 
whose rudder unships in a little jump in a river, and whose sail can- 
not be hoisted to a taut luff or reefed close enough for a hard blow? 
And if builders are such lubbers that wong | cannot appreciate the 
simplest necessities of actual service, who else can tte novice look to 
for advice and supervision in such matters? No wonder that sailing 
in small yachts in America is still deemed foolhardy adventure in- 
stead of growing into common practice. So far as the diminutive 
size of the Coot is concerned it has never yet been aserious objection 
to the cruise I have set out upun, but in her slovenly fittings and 
absence of decent equipment I have discovered such imminent danger 
that none should attempt to follow ia my wake without overhauling 
their boats in every respect at the instigation of some one competent 
to supply the omissions, The principal yacht builder in New York at 
this day is utterly without yachting experience, and but for a tew 
cruises made as a ~~ in a square-rigger has no claim torank asa 
sailor, while the small fry who beget such boats as the Coot can 
scarcely feather their oars and are not conversant with the rudiments 
of the art for which they presume to supply the tools. In al! the 
troubles which I have so far met, the want of knowledge, foresight, 
and care on the builder’s part, have been tbe chief contributing 
causes, and but for the fact that { may be ranked as a pretty old 
hand at the business, disaster would have wound up my career ere 
this with the builder justly chargeable as a party to manslaughter. 
Yet none of the provisions to which I refer are items of great cost or 
much Jabor, for they merely represent contrivances, which, if small 
and obscure, are none the less essential to the safe management of a 
boat than the frame and fastening to her strength and lease of life. 

To a light westerly breeze the Coot slipped through the water with 
the last quarter of the ebb horsing her down through Hell Gate, 
where a board bai to be made to fetch clear of the tall electric tower 
on Hallet’s Point, looking for all the world like a skeleton on stilts. 
Then, with sheet pretty well in, she pointed fair through the western 
channel along Blackwell's Island and into the East River. The wind 
was here exceedingly baffling. It came out now and then in strong 
puffs as it swept down upon the little Coot through the city gulches 
ined with brick and brownstone houses, then again it wovld fail 
entirely and leave the yacht with scarce steerageway, bobbing up and 
askew to the nasty cross swell kicked up by passing steamers and 
tbrown back upon itself from piers and seawall close aboard. The 
outlying reef to the southward of Blackwell's Island was cleared on 
the last of the lee-going tide, and by dint of coaxmg to occasional 
whiffs the boat was tooled aloug in the slack, by the huge soot- 
begrimed sugar factories on the Brooklyn side, after which the first 
of the flood had to bestemmed. Through a maze of ferryboats a 
devious passage was tediously forced until after drifting astern and 
forging ahead a dozen of times the Coot’s mast was at last brought 
plumb under the huge flying span of the suspended structure which 



























































like eight fathoms of water. The anchor nipped at once and appeare 


in allcases. For stowing int 


terfering with a tight grip in the bottom. 


evening. As it gathered into night they shone out brighter and 


one disgruntled being as an offset to the joyful fringe surrounding, 


cabin lamp shot forth to announce her inert state to passing vessels. 


fathom ahead. Back and across the river she stood, gaining a 
inches to lose them on the next fling off. When night closed in ear- 
nest, an uneasy feeling overcame the crew, and, conscience-stricken, 


at 9 P. M. and not a match touched to wick was recklessness itself 
among the ceaseless travel of the ferryboats and working vessels 
suddenly cropping up end on, gliding nsiselessly, swiftly by, with 


abouts. Tired out the skipper certainly was, and sorely disappointed 
he would hkewise have been at the smaliness of the first day’s re- 
sults, had he not realized that many like failures would have to be 
accepted throughout the voyage just begun. 

The Coot was slowly swung into her former anchorage abreast of 
Uncle Sam's old hulk, the ancient line-of-battle Vermont, whose 
yellow-daubed sides stood out in bold relief against a gray pack of 
rusty men-of-war out of commission moored inside the Cob dock. 
Once more the Chester was tumbled off the bows into deep water and 
its splash gave a period to the first day underway. Sail was stowed 
and a riding light lit just as tae ebb showed first signs of birth, too 
late to be of any service in my behalf. With lightin hand I proceeded 


hand at the wheel was thrown aboard as a lumbering schooner was 


eased away just enough to clear my boat’s side. ‘‘Say, Cap, got a 


bad place to stay there all night.’’ This was cold comfort. A whole 


fleet of vessels bound South followed in the latter’s wake, werking 
the eddy in Navy Yard Bay, and gave me much uneasiness for my 
little cockle shell with her faint glimmer of an anchor light. As 


matters could not be mended by shifting for another and possibly 
more dubious berth, it was resolved to remain right there and keep a 


sharp watch on the anchor light throughout the night. I turned in 
for a cat nap with one eye open. Just ten minutes or so before rous- 


ing out for the first look around. Such was the firm resolve. 
When I awoke daylight was streaming in at the cabin windows. 


The Coot was still afloat, I was still alive and the Vermort’s brindle 


coat shone forth in the morning sun with a feverish intensity which 
suggested warm and pleasant days which had flown. ©. FP. &. 


STOVES AND CHARTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
This is the time of year when, the pleasures of the summer being 


over, we live them again beside the stove and in all probability enjoy 
them more in the telling than in the doing. It is also the time for 


overhauling and the adding of those little kinks which are so small in 
themselves. but so great in the comfort they give. 

‘-Piscator,” in your last issue, relates his experience with stoves. 
He is evidently a man after my own heart, and I should like to know 
him. I think, however, I can teach him a thing or two with stoves. 
After trying nearly everything in the market, I have at last settied 
on a benzine or gasoline stove (now, don’t all pitch into me at once, 
for gasoline is not half the terror it is supposed to be), and, as it is a 
gem in its way, it will stand a description. It is whatis known as a 

lumber’s pot, used for heating soldering irons, and it will heat an 
iron red in six minutes. There are several forms of these pots made, 
most of them of tin. They are unsuitable for boats on account of 
liability to breakage, when the oil would escape and might prove 
dangerous. Mine is of cast iron, every opening to which is cl with 
a cast iron plug. When lit it can be upset and rolled around any 
pumber of times without either going out or danger of setting any- 
thing else on fire; and as it weighs twenty pounds, nearly all of 
which is near the bottom, it is firm on its feet. The oil is forced to 
the _- through a syphon by compressed air, the air being com- 

ressed by the bulb of an ordinary syringe attached to the casting. 
The flame produced is blue and entirely without smoke. It is regu- 
lated by a stop cock the same as an ordinary gas fixture. It cost me 
only $5 complete, and burns two quarts of either benzine or gasoline 
in twelve hours’ burning. 2 

Now, there is Mr. Kunhardt. The idea of a man, usually so practi- 
eal, fixing his charts in such a half-way fashion as he speaks of in his 
“Cruise of the Coot.”’ Take, for instance, the coast chart containin: 
our own New York harbor, the Upper Bay is nearly in the center 0} 
the chart. If he cuts this chart into quarters, he divides the bay. So 
in using any quarter he can only get ae on one side of the bay, 
and should he want to tack across he would have to get out another 
quarter, If, now, instead of using an ordinary frame to hold the 
quarters he uses a frame with two glasses, as in two pieces of 
the chart back to back, he has only to turn t 
site of the bay; and in running a coast line, by petting in 
ing sections only one-half the number of changes need be made. In 
single-handed sailing, where oné’s hands are apt to be full, this is 
quite an item, Ww. 

New York, Dec, 21, 


unites two great cities in the bonds of municipal sisterhood. A lum- 
bering smack had just passed through the bridge a few lengths ahead 
of the Coot, and, catching a breeze of great strength, was soon away 
for Buttermilk Channel. But no such good fortune was in store for 
the Coot. She failed to pass the massive granite towers, and hung per- 
tinaciously beneath the maze of girderwork androping. After many 
a futile dart ahead she was obliged to succumb and drift helplessly 
astern with the flood. For three long hours hadthe yacht vainly 
striven to drive through. The Catherine Street ferry had com- 
menced running again, and the Coot’s maneuvering had all this 
time been right across the bows of the double-end side-wheelers, 
whose passengers crowded to the rail to watch the yacht in her tire- 
some toils. Her bright yellow house and her lone crew with forlorn 
mien had become familiar marks of recognition to the steamers 
pilots, whose whistles were each time repeated with additional vigor 
as the annoyance to them grew more intolerable. But one and all 
managed to give the Coot a good berth, till at last patience was ex- 
hausted at the wheel of one ferryboat, whose captain sung out ina 
derisive tone: ‘‘You can’t do nothing on this here tide. What are 
you bothering us in thisfashion for? Better come to and wait for 
the ebb.” He delivered his speech in a deprecating tone, as he took 
me for one of the many holiday sailors, who wilfully, or through 
lubberly tactics, make themselves a nuisance to the ferries in the 
East River. Ihad come to the same conclusion some time before, 
butin my anxiety to make an anchorage for the night off Staten 
Island, bad bucked away at it longer than good judgment should 
have counselled. Indeed, it is at ail times a thankless job to attempt 
beating a light, small boat against a tide of three to four 
knots’ strength, and when the wind backed ahead, the Coot should 
have given it up at the outset. So helm was put up, boom 
eased away and the yacht run into Navy Yard Bay, where the Ches- 
ter folding anchor was hove overboard for the first time in — 


to catch a powerful hold, which impressed me favorably with its 
capacity. Subsequently I found that it would not serve as well in 
soft bottom, at least not in a blow, for it came right home to a slight 
pull on the line. Forsand or hard bottom the sharp narrow arms 
without palms stood in good stead, as the anchor would quickly pry 
into the bottom. For mud and slime the arms lack enough surface. 
In such bottom I was obliged to trust to the 25lb. anchor of standard 
shape and that held the Coot in the softest of ground, through gales 
of great severity accompanied by sea. Possibly a moderate broaden- 
ing of the fluke ends might — the Chester anchor so as to serve 

e cockpit or on the cabin floor, it is 
very convenient. An elongated palm slightiy hollowed might be 
made to fay snugly against the shank, even if one palm would over- 
lap the other to that end. Taey could be on a skew tothat extent 
without impairing effiviency, as one of the palms of my ordinary 
anchor had been bent to twenty-five degrees without in the least in- 


Although high water was announced for 3 P. M., the flood continued 

o pour up the East River till7 P. M. Long before that time patience 

had ceased to be a virtue, and the yacht was got under way. She 
drifted up river and lost several miles of ground through being in too 
great haste. All the obnoxious work through the Grand and Houston 
street ferry with the Hunter’s Point, Greenpoint aud Roosevelt ferries 
thrown in, had to be gone through a second time and even a third 
time, till it appeared as though the Coot had become a fixture in 
their waters for all winter. Why did she do this useless knocking 
about? Because the wind would play the deceiver, blowing at one 
time from a favorable quarter, and with backbone enough to raise 
hopes of going through, only to settle again in the south and then 
fall away the next moment. It had been growing dusk. Lights, 
stray ones, here and there feebly glimmered through the haze of the 


brighter, while innumerable others sprang into being all around to 
cheer me up with their company. The brilliant line of piercing 
electrics arched in graceful sweep along the carriage way of the bridge 
melted the darkness about and poured a flood of silvery rays upon 
the heaving tides beneath Red lights, green lights, flickering flashes 
all about tumbled and danc+d in gleeful reflections. All was aglow, 
all looked happy, all pulsated with life as far as the eye could reach. 
Overhead, the deep blue dome was pierced with sparkling, winking 
little dots and mvriads of pinpoints massed into the unfathomable 
mysteries of the Milky Way. Yet in all this radiant scene there was 
one dull, sombre object slinking along in stealthy gloom, carrying 


It was the Coot and her crew. Neither sidelights nor a ray from the 


While twilight’s last moments still lingered, hope had not quite gone 
out, and the yacht was kept to her task, without ot a 
ew 


he argued, tbis sort of thing won’t do. Boxing about the East River 


neither suspicion of the Coot’s existence nor notice of her where- 


on deck, when suddenly a grim phantom hove in sight close on the 
Coot’s quarter. On and at me it rushed like a ghost. A long spear- 
like jibboom was poked nearly over the rail, then a jeer from the 


e frame to see the other 
the adjoin- 
















THE ALTERATIONS IN THE SEA GULL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

* In your issue of Dec. 10, 1885, I notice a communication headed 
‘Notes from the Delaware,” in which the writer of the article criti- 
cises the yacht Sea Gull, and attempts to support these views by 
statements which are incorrect. 

As the planning, build and subsequent development of this 
yacht represents the acti practical experience of a Corinthian 

achtsman, with a definite object in view—to obtain a compromise 

tween the keel and centerboard ty d the boat has had some 
notoriety from being the only yaw! rigged yacht on this portion of 
the coast and the Delaware for some years, besides her rather ex- 
ceptional experience at sea, I deem it but just that a true history and 
statement of facts be presented. 

The yacht Sea Gull was built some years ago on the Atlantic coast 
| the writer as a single-handed cruiser. The yaw! rig was origin- 
ally decided upon, the owner having had some personal experience 
with it in previous years. The length of the yacht was 25 feet over 
all, 22 feet 6 inches length of keel, 9 feet 5 inches beam, draft at bow 
1 foot 6 inches, afc without board 2 feet 9 inches. A heavy keelson 
and keel, hard woods, copper and galvanized fastenings were used 
in her construction. 

The definite stipulations were safety, room, stiffness, small draft 
and handy rig. The cruising ground was a dangerous coast, the 
daily running over the bars of inlets. During the first year after she 

as built she was —— for work in the narrow channels alon 
the New Jersey and Delaware coasts, for which this kind of a rig is 
remarkably well adapted, but for a heavy seaway the catrig is utterly 
unfit owing to the weight of the mast in the eyes of the boat, and also 
the difficulty of managing the large sail and boom. Late in the sum- 
mer of this first year the owner sailed her single-handed around from 
Atlantic City to Camden, where he equipped her according to the 
original plan as a yawl. The next four seasons, with one of my sons, 
and part of the time with my wife and little daughter, was spent on 
the coast, where her seagoin;¢ qualities were thoroughly tested. On 
one occasion we rode out a northeaster off Cape May. From experi- 
ences of this kind it was decided that an increase of f:eeboard would 
add materially to her good qualities. In 1882 she was raised about 
ld4in. by Mr. James A. Collins, of Cooper’s Point, Camden. During 
the year 1883, with almost constant cruising from May until late 
November, and April and May of 1884, the yacht’s performance under 
every condition more than satisfied me of the advantages of the in- 
creased freeboard. 

Allow me now to notice the statements of your correspondent, 
which are quoted verbatim: “It was this excessive freeboard that 
caused her to founder at sea. I doubt very much if this would have 
occurred in her normal condition.”’ 

This assertion is untrue, and has probably been taken from some 
of the many exaggerated reports published at the time in the news- 
papers. e following simple story of the yacht’s experience will 
prove her weatherly qualities through a gale of remarkable violence, 
— : three-masted schooner went down with all on board not far 

rom her. 

The Sea Gull, under reefed mainsail, jib and mizzen, left Chinco- 
teague early Wednesday morning, June 25, 1884, the wind blowing a 
stiff gale from the south. At about noon, when off Isle of Wight 
Bay, half way to the Capes, the wind suddenly shifted to the south 
by east without warning, and was soon blowing the worst gale ex- 
perienced on the coast for years, and soon there was an ugly cross 
sea. The yacht wore off shore, when the mainsail was carried awa . 
However, she worked well under storm jib and mizzen, but several 
seas coming aboard when attempting to lay to, her jib and mizzen 
were torn from the bolt ropes. A top-heavy boat would have been 
rolled over then and there. Fortunately, a sea drag had been rigged 
of spare spars, sail, the cabin steps and a fifty-pound anchor. This 
was hove over the bows with about thirty fathoms of hawser. This 
brought the yacht’s head to the seas, when she rode comparatively 
easily. While running off the coast, the seas that came aboard filled 
the cockpit, but having four scuppers it was emptied immediately. 
The cabin doors being water tight, the cabin slide avd skylight hav- 
ing been battened down, no damage was done. About 3 o’clock on 
Friday morning the rudder was carried away, having been strained 
probably at Chincoteague. At daylight a large steamer was sighted, 
the Richmond, Capt. Crossman, riding to. The storm showed little 
or no abatement, the two on board the yacht were mucb exhausted, 
the sails and rudder were disabled, and it was decided to abandon 
her. After considerable danger and difficulty, they were taken off 
by the steamer’s cutter. 

When last seen on Friday evening the yacht was riding to her sea 
anchor. On Saturday morning, June 28, the British steamship Kin- 
sale found the Sea Gull riding to her drag, twenty miles from Cape 
Henry. She took her in tow to witbin five miles of the cape and 
there abandoned her, after apparently having stripped her of runnin 
rigging, cabin furniture, guns, watches, money and other persona 
property. July 1 the pilot boat Wm. Graves, of Norfolk, picked up 
the Sea Gull near Cape Henry and towed her into Hampton Roads 
uninjured, with the exceptions described. 

Quoting again from your correspondent, “With so much weight 
above her loadline and so little below, it became necessary to place 
iroo outside on her keel. This, from her flat round form, did little or 
no good, and again the doctor is called upon to save his patient.”” 
This statement is incorrect. In the first place, all past experience 
has proved her to be remarkably stiff. Her iron ballast for years has 
always been stowed and ee down along her keelson on her tim- 
bers, and has never been added to since it was first putin. But to 
my mind there are great objections to movable ballast. The trim of 
a vessel, large or small, is everything. Great care is often required 
in the proper adjustment of the ballast. When unshipped, as it 
always should be when laying up in the fall, 1t is very troublesome 
to get her into trim again in the spring. 

Again the difficulty in keeping the run clear, a most important pre- 
caution where weeks are spent on board. In the third pee the loss 
of valuable storage room for articles not hurt by dampness. With 
an iron keel outside, properly bolted through the keelson, the distri- 
bution of weight carefully calculated, the writer prefers this mode 
of ballasting. In the second place it would not be an advisable mode 
of doctoring for ‘‘too mnch weight above the loadline,” *tto add a 
long sightly fantail” which has been done at this date. 

The “respectful suggestion that the yacht be lengthened 5ft. for- 
ward, with long easy curved lines,” isa good one, but not original 
with your correspondent above quoted, as it was part of a plan, dis- 
cussed, drafted and decided upon nearly two years ago. The benefit 
of the last suggestion, and this I grant is original with your corres- 

ondent, ‘‘that during her doctoring it would not be a bad scheme 

sink her down and make her, at least 2ft. deeper in the sub- 
merged body.’’ This is respectfully declined, as it would com- 
pletely unfit the yacht for the work for which she was designed. This 
principle in the building of yachts is too often overlooked by the par- 
tisans of both the deep and the shallow types. SEA GULL. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 15. 


YACHTING IN CANADA. 


wu there is not much likelihood of any probable additions of 
much note to the yachting fleet inthe province of Ontario for 
next season, the sport has suddenly taken a fresh lease of life at the 
city of Quebec, in the province of that name. The ancient capital 
several years since possessed an excellent fleet, prominent among 
which was the centerboard sloop Dauntless, which was purchased by 
a company of gentlemen in this city in 1874, and has for the past four 
years been owned by Mr. David Pitreathly, ex-commodore of the 
b.Q. Y.C. Yachting went out of fashion at Quebec, and for several 
years there was no organization among its yachtsmen; but last win- 
ter an effort was made to revive the sport, and in February a number 
of yacht owners sought the aid of Mr. J. U. Gregory, of the Marine 
Department, in establishing a yacht clubin Quebec. This movement 
resulted in the formation of a yacht club with a membership of forty, 
which during the year has increased to over 200, with a fleet of thirty 
yachts. The first race of the season was for prizes given by the Mar- 
uis of Lansdowne, patron of the club, and was won by Curlew, Mr. 
itchie, an“ Guinevere, Mr. Peters. The second race was for prizes 
given by Com. Gregory and Vice Com. Ritchie, won by the Osprey, 
Messrs. Thorn and Shaw. The third race, for the club cup, was won 
by the Iris, Messrs. Grant, Peddington and Heatherington. Several 
new yachts are now building for next season. The L’Hirondelle, 47ft. 
over all, is building by P. Jobia for Com. Gregory. She will resem- 
ble the Dauntless in model. Mr. Lembeux is also building a deep 
yacht, and a 20-tonner is building by Wiseman for several owners. 
BELLEVILLE, Ont., Dec. <3. Port TAck.. 





DONALDSON’S “STEAM MACHINERY.”’—We have received a. 
number of inquiries of late as to some text book on steam launches.. 
and as the only popular treatise on the subject we would reccommend 
“fhe Practical Guide to the Use of Marine Steam Machinery,” by 
James Dunaldson. The author commences with a short notice of 
marine evgines and with general instruction as to running of 
machinery. Preliminary preparations, filling the boilers, lighting the: 
fires, oiling, running, laying up, etc., are described in detail; then the 
author takes an ordinary steam launch as an example, and describes: 
the boiler, gauges, valves, eccentrics, etc. The third portion of the 
book deals with engines and boilers of various kiuds, indicators, in- 
jectors and propellers, following which are descriptions of a number 
of small steam vessels, with full s cations for hull and engines 


of an iron launch 65ft. long. The bot © ee practical and — 


contains much valuable information. it can be had at this office. 
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OIL ON WAVES.—The following account of the use of oil ina 
heavy sea is given by Capt: A. B. Conby, master of ship Slieve More, 
in a late issue of the Nautical Magazine: “My ship, the Slieve More, 
outward bound to Bombay coal, was burnt June 16, 1885, in 
lat. 2° 40’ S., 63° 40’ E. We were many days in the boat. Onthe 18th, 
19th and 20th we had a heavy gale from the 8. W. with a ific sea. 
I never thought boats could livein such weather, and I beli ours 
could not have done so if it ‘not been for the oil we had with us 
(nearly 20 gallons). The were hove to for 60 hours, having a 

sea anchor of boat sails securely lashed to mast and oars, which 
formed an admirable breakwater, spare oars, manued, helping to 
keep the boat end on to the sea. Oil (paraffin) we kept constantly 
dripping from a tin at the bows, and from stockings lashed to boat 
nooks, the effect was marvelous. As the boats slowly drifted before 
the gale and seas, the oil spread and was always ahead, and out past 
the drogue (whicn was reeved ahead of the boat about 10 fathoms), 
leaving a smooth lane and completely preventing the waters from 
breaking, though, of course, not lowering their height. It was a 
wonderful sight to see the turmoil of waters on each side of this 
smooth lane; the seas rushed past with a roar and great white tops 
breaking astern. The use of a long steering oar helped greatly to 
a the boat steady. Boats kept company for four days and nights, 
each boat hoisting a light by night. Eventually we all reached the 
Seychelle Islands in good health, my boat having been picked up by 
a coasting brig.”’ 


A NEW GAS ENGINE.—The N. Y. Petroleum Gas Engine Co. have 
erected a handsome two-story factory at Brown place, mouth of 
Kills, Harlem River, adjoining William Kyle’s boat shop. They will 
manufacture engines for steam launches, under a patent covering 
many novelties. —_— described, the machinery for a 17ft. launch 
just completed is as follows: At the bow of the boat is a tank con- 
taining eight gallons of benzine or naphtha. This tank is connected 
by two 1 ay with the engine, which is in the stern. All the working 
parts of the engine are inclosed in asmalliron chest. There are three 
cylinders: one used to pump the benzine to and from the tank, and 
two to operate on the propeller shaft. Above the chest is a small 
stack wherein is a coil of pipe containing benzine, which is vaporized 
and used in the cylinders, after which it is condensed and returned 
to the tank. To start the engine it is only necessary to — a few 
drops of benzine on a suitable mechanism at the bottom of stack, 
apply a match, and in one and a half minutes enough power is ob- 
tained to start the yacht. The whole thing is so simple that any one 
can run it after ten minutes explanation. There is no dirt from coal 
or oil about the machinery. It is extremely light, and occupies only 
the two ends of the boat, thus leaving the middle body entirely clear 
for passengers. The hulls of the boats will be built by Mr. William 
Kyle. For small cruisers, yawls for yachts, it is likely these yachts 
will become very popular, 


GERMAN RACING RULES.—Under the title of ‘“‘Racing Rules,”’ 
the Ahoi has issued a neat little volume bound in enamel cloth, con- 
taining much of practical value to yachtsmen. It contains a table of 
allowances calculated for the varying strengths of the wind, under 
four different systems; waterline length, the length and beam multi- 
plied; the sail area and sail tons, sail area multiplied by length and 
divided by 170. A number of interesting subjects are also fully treated 
of; measurement, regatta committees. conditions, programme, clas- 
sification, entries, prizes. courses, sailing rules, etc. The book con- 
cludes with tables of weights, measures, specific gravity, etc. It can- 
not fail to be most useful to the German yachtsman. 


THE PURITAN’S CUP.—In accordance with the resolution passed 
on Oct. 22 by the New York Y.C.,a handsome piece of silver has 
been —— for presentation to the owners of the Puritan, and was 
exhibited at the meeting of the club last week. The cup is of solid 
silver, 22 mches high. On one side is the figure of a workman, in 
Puritan dress, examining a model of a yacht, which model is a min- 
iature of the Puritan. The inscription on the other side reads: ‘‘Pre- 
sented to the owners of ye Puritan by the New York Yacht Club, in 
commemoration of her victory over the Genesta, representing the 
Royal Yacht Squadron of England, in the match for the possession 
of the America’s Cup, sailed September, 1885, 

THE GRE\T EASTERN.—This famous vessel has been sold in 
England for £26 200 to be used asa coal hulk at Gibraltar. She will 
take out a cargo of coal and will anchor permanently at Gibraltar, 
her supply being kept up as it is exhausted. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





CARRYING PETROLEUM IN BULK.—In the United States, where 
wood is plenty, is mostly ship in barrels, but in Russia the 
sc of wood thakes it neces to ship in some other form. For 
some time steathefs in the Volga and Caspian have carried oil in bulk 
and three new steamers are ing in Sweden for a similar use in 
the Blatk Sea. The first one eet. the Svet, will be 282ft. long, 
with 12 « ompartments for oil, each with a separate pipe. It has been 
proposed to build similar vessels for the English trade, but Lloyds as 
yet refuses to classify them. 


A NEW SCHOONER FOR THE DELAWARE.—Dr. W. H. Vallette 
of Philadelpbia, is now having built a schooner yacht 67ft. on deck, 
20ft. beam, and 6ft. draft with 5 tons of lead on keel. Mr. A. E. Smith 
of Islip, L. I., is building the yacht which is now in frame. Laid up 
at Islip are Mischief, Schemer, Theresa, Fanny. Sagitta, Mystery, 
Vixen and Caprice. Schemer will have a new deck and tops, also 
new Ss. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS.— Hudson River Y. C.: Commodore, 
J. E. Drew; Vice Commodore, William Arndt; Secretary, E. R. 
Wilson; Treasurer, R. V. Freeman; Steward, J.T. Hufnagle: Trus- 
tees, J. Stilger, S. Bridge, L. Wolf, J. L. Kreymer and J. Reisenweber; 
Finance Committee, M. O'Neill, W. 8S. Page and L. Wolf. | 


CARMELITA.—This schvoner has been on the screwdock for sur- 
vey, having been purchased by Mr. Henry Belknap, N. Y. Y.C. 


OSWEGO Y. C.—We have received a handsomely printed invitation 
to a reception of the Oswego Y. C. on Dec. 29. 


BRUNHILDE.—Mr. Phelps’ schooner was reported at Aden on Dec. 
8, having passed Perim on Dec. 6. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 











= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





Q.—The trajectory report will be printed in pamphlet form. 

G. M. F.—From 180 to 200 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 

S1.—You cannot get any ducks at this season in the region named. 

H. B., New York.—You will find deer within a day of the town in 
Virginia. 

J. Q., Maine.—Muskrats should be trapped in February rather than 
November. 


T. M.D.—You may get the pedigree by addressing the club at 
Babylon, N. Y. 

D. R. P., New York.—Try Mayport, Fla., at mouth of St. Johns 
River for winter fishing. 

J.H., New York —You will find sea fishing at Beaufort, S. C., where 
there are good hotel accommodations, boats, etc. 


A. W. B., Philadelphia.—The atlas contains several maps and plans 
of Barnegat Bay. e can furnish ‘*Luce’s Seamanship.” 


W.S. L., Niagara.—Would it hurt a gun to do away with the inside 
shoulder in the chamber? Ans. No, it might be an advantage. 


Eaton, Johnstown.—The gauges of shotguns measure as follows: 
8-bore, .860 inch; 10-bore, .793 inch; 12-bore, .750 inch; 14 bore, .715 
inch; 16 bore, .685 inch; 20-bore, .627 inch. 

M. H. B.—You can buy the gun through any of the large dealers, 
whose advertisements are given elsewhere. If the firm you apply to 
do not have it in stock they will procure it for you. 


Rassit, London, Ont.—Around this part of Ontario we have the 
little cotton-tail rabbit, and a larger kind we call hares; both have 
the brown coat. I have seen both on the same day and as late as 
Christmas, when there was deep snow on the ground for several 
weeks before. We have also the white hare here, but have not no- 
ticed them around before February or March. Are these different 
rabbits, or does the large kind change its coat after the 1st of Jan- 
uary? Ans.—The cotton-tail (Lepus sylvaticus) is a hare different 
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from the common American large hare (L. americanus), which 
changes the color of its coat in the spring and fall. A third species 
is the great northern hare (L. timidus, var. arcticus). 


J. H. P., Norristown, Pa.—Gentry’s “Nests and Eggs of Birds of 
Eastern Pennsylvania” is more than anything else a catalogue, and 
gives little or nothing on the habits of birds. Coues’s Key is what 
you want. 


C. B. S.—1. The interior diameters of shell and barrel are the same. 
2 We have not the measurements at hand. You can procure the 
shells at the gun stores. The shoulder should be equal to the thick- 
ness of the shell. 


L. O. B.—Go from Savannah by steamer and stop at a “‘likely”’ 
place. The steamer David Clark makes two round trips from Se,van- 
nah to Brunswick and back each week and touches for freight and 

engers at St. Catherine’s Island, Doboy. Darien. Broughton 

slani, Wright’s Island, Cathead, Grantley’s Wharf, Battery Island, 

Chapman’s Wharf, Frederica and St. Simons. You can readily change 
ground if not suited. 


HarrissurG, Pa.—I wish to have a gun built, and am unable to 
state wkat pattern would be best to order. Will you please answer 
the following questions: For a 12-gauge. 74 pounos gun, with 30- 
inch barrels, loaded with 344 drams No. 4 Hazard’s duck, one No, 11 
Baldwin card and two No. 11 Eley’s pink-edge wads over powder; 
1 ounce No. 9 Tatham & Bros.’ drop shot, one No. 12 Baldwin card 
wad over shot, right and left barrel at 30yds., 30-inch circle, the same 
with 14 ounce No. 6 shot at 40yds., and the same with 114 ounce No. 8 
shot at 50yds., what would be the best pattern for an ail round gun 
in the hands of a pretty fair marksman? Ans. From 180 to 200 pellets. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


A half-breed Indian in the Dead River region in Maine has: 
domesticated a huge moose, and uses him in the farm work. 
In the winter when the moose is hitched to a sled and is driven 
upon the ice, there is no horse in the country round about. 
which can keep up with him. The half-breed turns his big 
steed into an inclosure with a fence of ordinary height. Once 
in a while the moose jumps out and goes on an excursion, but 
as he never fails to return, this privilege is not begrudged him. 


SusPIcIouS CIRCUMSTANCE.—Sam Johnsing has been sus- 
pected of stealing dogs in order to obtain a reward. A con- 
versation with Judge Pennybunker encourages the idea that 
he is none too honest. “Ef a man was ter steal dat fine 
pointer dog cb yourn, how much reward would you gib ter 
get him back, Jedge?” ‘‘About five dollars.” ‘Boss, gimme 
four dollars and I jess luff that dog alone. Dem am special 
rates which I ain’t offering de general public. Dar’s a circus 
acoming, and I’se got to hab money.”—-Texas Siftings. 


A SIGNIFICANT PROCESSION.—At Minnewaukan I saw a lon 
procession of Red River carts, loaded with buffalo bones, and 
driven by Chippewa Indians and half-breeds, who had come 
from the Turtle Mountains, about seventy miles distant. 
Some of the carts were drawn by ponies and some by oxen. 
The drivers of the oxen walked in front of their teams, instead 
of beside them as white men do, and coaxed the animals along 
by constant motions of the whip. How did a band of Chip- 
= come to occupy the Turtle Mountain country, which 
ies far west of the old hunting grounds of their ancient 
enemies, the Sioux? This is an interesting question which 
could be answered by the Hon. H. M. Rice, of St. Paul, who 
is the best living authority on the history of the Chippewa or 
Ojibway tribe.—The New Northwest. 





FAILING POWERS 1N MIDDLE AGE are best provided against by an 
a policy in the Travelers, of Hartford,Coon. Lowest cash 
rates.—Adv. 
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Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, ‘SHEEP» 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 


Used by U. 8. Governm’t. 


Chart on Rollers, 
and Book Sent Free. 


3 IN 1. W 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, | 
Water-Tight Match Box, | ~ 


Reliable Compass 


COMBINED. 
Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO.. Box 2,882, N. Y. P. O 






folio illustrated catalogue. 


TO FLORIDA ANGLERS. 


Keeping fully abreast with the times, we have the last few seasons given particular attention to the manufac- 
ture and introduction of tackle specially adapted to the needs of Florida anglers. 
We have an unusually fine assortment of the following goods, used and recommended by expert Florida anglers: 
Pearl Florida Spinners, Mottled Pearl Baits, Pearl Squids for Spanish Mackerel, 
J Pearl Mullet, Florida Bass Flies, Tackle for Channel Bass, Red Snappers, 
ee Sheepshead, Salt Water Trout, Etc., Ete. Also a New and Special Tackle 
; for TARPUM, including our famous Tarpum ILine. 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 





A NEW RIFLE. 


Can now furnish 
the follow- 


ing sizes Center-Fire 


guns for 


Cartridges: 


32738 and .44 Winchester, 
32740, .38-55, .40-50 S. S., 
.40-70 S. S., .40-70 Ballard, 


45-70 U.S. G. 









Rim-FireGuns \\ 
Not Yet Ready. 


<SWINCHESTER 


SINGLE SHOT. 


Weights from 6 3-4 
to 12 lbs., according to 
caliber and size of 
barrel. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


Send tor 76-page Illustrated Catalogue. Just out. 





INES WW EZAVEN, CONN. 
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SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUNHARDYDT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM Posuisuine Company takes pleasurein announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. This book covers the 

eld of Smal! Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 

relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 
of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 
mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition, Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of. specia] form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 

The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new I nternational Rules of the Road, 
Signal Service, and a, bibliography appear in the Appendix. 

The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATHS. 





I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXII. Wind ward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
II. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
Ill. The Windward. X1X. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw! Deuce. LI, Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—sail Plan and Construction LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LILI. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VII. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Meriin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dudge—NSail Plan, XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajab. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. ; XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter be Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. XLVII. 8S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


A folio volume (size of page 144x12} inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 870, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


PRESS OPINIoNns. 
New York Times, Nov. 1. { Boston Herald, Oct. 4, 1885. 1 The Germantown Telegraph. 


The author, Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, is well known to all) One of the best publications on small yachts that has came a el . ; 
yachtsmen through his writings in behalf of better boats | from the press for some years. . The volume as a|_Itis —— in watneneie. enitly Sree ona 
and a higher standard of skill while in charge of the yacht- | whole commends itself to the yachtsmen or to the landsman | Proves! a Sth and’. eo , a = Ba hong = - gently 
ing department of Forest AND STREAM, and his hearty | who"seek information on the subject of building, rigging, siete ne va ae ae ev snag al ia ae jee asad 
devotion to the sport, backed by a thorough scientific train- | fitting out and sailing yachts. oe che ne ee oe ae tae ade ae ome oo - poo 
ing, fit him peculiarly for the task he has so well accom- | ; 5 . , | to be their own masters 1s work wlll appeal mos! 
American Canoeist, October, 1885. cessfully, for it shows how to build and run a small yacht, 


plished. The conception of the work is aha one; the . . : 
subject is treated plainly and practically; fine pa theories To the man interested in boats—building, rig or sail—Kun- poe agi go — the sport one wants and make a true 


and elaborated calculations are omitted, and only such re- | hardt’s book will be as interesting as a novel. It will not be 
sults are given as will be useful to any intelligent yacht | read through once and then shelved, but will be kept in a 
sailor or builder. | convenient place for easy reference. It cannot get out of 


New York Evening Post, Oct. 24, 1885. — There is a growing tendency among those who delight in 
This book fills a blank in American yacht literature, and , New York Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 6, 18:5, “a whiff of the briny” to as a and staunch cruiser, 
will be found a valuable addition to the libraries of our} This collection [the plates] is a concise history of a and to sail either single-handed or with a nautical shipmate. 
American yachtsmen. The subject matter, although covered | with small boats at the present time, and has a value which | To those whose fancy lies in that direction, but who have not 
in a measure by such works as Dixon Kemp’s “Yacht Design. | is not easily overestimated. The many merits of the | yet achieved their ambition, we cannot conceive of a better 
ing” and his ‘‘Yacht, and Boat Sailing,” is presented in more | book will commend it to all who are interested in yachting | book than tbis of Mr. Kunhardt. There are numerous large 
attractive form, is much condensed, and is procurable at less | and to all who want to be. plates and designs of every kind of boat, which can be rec- 
than half the cost of these volumes. It is practical through- : ; ommended as reliable. There are sail plans and rigging plans, 
out—practical in the treatment of what is popularly called San Francisco News Letter, Dec. 5, 1888. and there are also many shrewd suggestions and hints which 
theoretical. . . . Wecan recommend the book, notwith- The largest, most complete and handsome volume upon | the old seadog as well as the young tyro may read with 
standing its title, “Small Yachts,” to all yachtsmen without | small yachts shat we have seen. The whole scope of | advantage. The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 
reference to the size of their vessels, existing or in prospect. | yachting is ably handled. issue the book in a style which does them great credit. 


Now FReady. FPrice, postpaid, $'°7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


EASTWARD HO! oe 
Adventures at Rangeley Lakes 


eo Fly Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Lengtb, 
Capt. CHAS. A. J. FARRAR. 


New York Herald, Dec. 12, 1885. 











104¢ft ; weight, 80z. We make same style rods 
for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 12o0z , also 
c=} << the “Standard Henshall Rod,’ Lancewood Rods. 
Reels, Turned Stock and Rod Trimmings of all 
descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 
1886 address 

THOS. H. CHUBB, 


Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. 
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on. a = q =| 8 | With the three new water color hunting scenes by 
ISO py a i Se | the author of *‘Tight Shell” and “‘Double.” 8 
g55% = | A SIDE SHOT i 2 
Ss at aol — sv a6 | (over decoys), size 15x20...$2 50 
A 7 and meer — of sportsman’s life ® F 5 a a 3% | STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallards), 11x14... 1 50 A pamphlet for those who “gun” 
in the wilds of Maine. In this book a great deal of $ 5: a , fd BS A LOST OPPORTUNITY (Bluebills), 11x14... 1 50 along he shore. 
valuable information is imparted in a pleasing and om Z af gz S Above singly by mail, or the set for $5. aecandes 
attractive manner. Handsomely indorsed by the 3 z = = = Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minn. 

3 ; = Oo I, Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live, and 
people and the press. Beautifully illustrated with é z 5. ool PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. wane tee 40-00 leon. ’ 
full page engravinge Nicely bound in cloth, 372 E 5 8 5 . Bs f be Bs a eg Se ee ee i. Range and Migration—Where they go to breed, 
pages, Price $1.25. Mailed on receipt of price by A : - 5 5 < Es 6 « and where to spend the winter. 
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=zOo6 SS 3 Il. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of 
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THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


Schwatka’s Search. |sror caprRipgE CASES 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
ging q For muzzle and breechloading, cylindrical and 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, choke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of 
50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great 
apie | penetration; 10 and 12-gauge. Send for circular. 


WILLIAM H. GUILDER Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. 
Second in Command. | H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Remember the negatives 

your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 

Ute" ERROR: SOs aeaaber's. F 
Pee 2 way, N. Y. 

Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 

Forty years established in this line of business. 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor.| Shooting on the Run. 


44 pp., paper. Price, 15 Cents. 











ore the ; 





1 i a L i 

1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. HILL ON THE DOG. For GUNS, ¥ end 8 ICAL INSTRU LYMAN’S 

Price, 3.00. | MENTS. Specially adapted for salt water shooting. Pat H i i t 
| THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR For sale at all principal a stores. Western Wl 

For sale by the trade qupgiics dy E. E. EATON, 58 State street, 8 Rifle 

MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. | Chicago, Ill. Cannot be sent by mail. Mees 3 fouins 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 00. Price $2.00. Manufactured solely by perfect. 
F GEO. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Aveuue, WILLIAM LYMAN, 

39 Park Row, N. Y. For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, ; Jersey City, N. J. Siew Middlefield, Conn. 
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With the approach of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the FoREST AND STREAM has n in 1885 we 
hope to make it in 1886, It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 


outspoken, and just as helpful. 
e are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’S constantly 


widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


’Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this:. We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Thisin the kind of founalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 


about it, you see. 
Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 


ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit 
for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose good opinion we 
value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the FOREST AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own poe. but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field-sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 

In other words, the reason why the ‘‘Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the ‘Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 


that sportsmen like. 


Goop THINGS IN STORE FOR 1886. 


Among the papers and sketches to appear are the following: 













Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


An account of Sam Lovel’s experiences when he took Uncle Lisha’s advice and went 
trapping on little Otter. By THE AUTHOR OF UNCLE LIsHa’s SHOP. 


To the Walled-in Lakes. 


Sketches of exploration and hunting in the Northwest with the Blackfeet and Kootenays. 


By “Yo. ; 
Cruise of the Coot. 


An account of a voyage alone in a single-hander from New York along the Atlantic sea- 
board to Florida. By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


Hunting in the Himalayas. 


Scenes and incidents in the life of an Indian forester. By ‘“SHIKAREE.” 


Falcons and Falconry. 


An introduction to the sport of hawking, with illustrations, drawn from nature. By 
R. W. SEIss. 


Game Preserving in Britain. 


A comprehensive series of papers on practical game preserving in Great Britain, with 
descriptions of the game birds of the British Islands, and sketches of sport. By ‘“MoorMAN.” 


Scrimshawing. 


A popular account of how a whaler spends the idle hours aboard ship. By Jas. TEem- 


PLETON BROWN. 4 P 
The Lower Forms of Life. 


A continuation of the admirable series of essays on the beginning of animal life. By 


JAMES STOLLER. 
Studies in Botany. 
New chapters on plants and plant life, written and illustrated from nature. By A. W. 


RoBERTS. ss : ‘ 
Land and Water Experience in Florida. 


New chapters of experience on the Gulf Coast. By ‘“NESSMUK.” 


Cruise of the Pilgrim. 


A delightful description of a summer voyaging on the Atlantic in the cutter yacht 
Pilgrim. By W. H. WINSLow. 


Days with the Barmacide Club. 


A vivacious account of angling luck, good and bad. in Adirondack waters, whose name, 
latitude and longitude the author refuses to disclose. By MILLARD 


Camps of the Kingfishers. 


A further relation of what befel the Kingfishers in their sojourn at Carp Lake, Michigan. 


Camp Flotsam. 


A new series of the chronicles of the outers at Camp Flotsam, with accounts of bass 
fishing in Canadian waters. By WAWAYANDA. 


_ The weekly issues of the Forest AND STREAM form two volumes each year of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages eacn, and the file constitutes a library of permanent worth. 
pee Ay volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.50) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 


Forest anD StreaM Pus, Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 
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Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 


POSITIVELY NO 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris.............+. 
Pans. siticedteeneaccenacss eecccccce eeneece 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ sssssseeees 
Angling, a Book on, Francis... ..........ssse0« 
Angling Literature in ae Divedesenaaeoad 
Black Fishing, Hen 
Carp Culture, Peirce 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ................seee0 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............ 
Fishing in American Waters, 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis .. 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes..... 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells...... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. . 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook 
Fysshe and Fysshyne.............scccccccscees 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
PRRCRCGE TICES CUMUEG.: .. ccccccccccc-ccccece 
PUROCOE BIIN TONER, 6 ccc nsecscccccescccecesss 
Preme’s 5 Go @-FiMee..... ... vccccececcecsces 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 
SN I va codus accasssdis, <eeen-dase 
— Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
i cedcadidedds dendsaganudacaaunseedaledishe 
Sa ccaneuad Kaukoucdcuctensdudsevtavende 
The Game Fish of the Northerp States and 
PIU nds ocaccenendaeeas cavedee 2 00 
Te CI II ac ict ncccncccconccaeccaas 1 00 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3% 


oa 


comand 


a 
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ae 


BIRDS. 
American Bird Fancie®........cccccce cccecsece 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 
Bechstem’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 2 00 
Ce ik sdciccsacochsacuaceceuce cacceecsaca vi) 
a dunencuddsdéneduadadeveetennceans 13 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 00 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ 4 00 
Birds of the Northwest. ...........se00-seceee 4 50 
Birds and Their Haunts.... .....2.-ccscccccece 3 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.................ssee. 2 50 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 


Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, ae 


Holden’s Book of Birds, pa@.............-.-000 25 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. . .* isae OG 






Native Song Birds............. " 75 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. << ao 
Natural History of Birds..... .. 300 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 
i cticccectecceccccenss ede. uclewee 15 


Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
pe plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., each, 30 00 
Wood's Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING, 


Adventures in the Wilderness................. 13 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds........... % 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 


EE cacaxds seacdaaseas dideondne aededeue 1% 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.,............. 1% 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. : 


Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’ 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson. 
Hints on Camping............csscceee 
How to Camp Out, Gould a 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s... ‘ 
Rustlings in the Rockies. ................ naa 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $ 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Lake. paper, 50; cloth.......... .... ekacdaas 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
I III os 6 5 ca wend cote nicwnnas cecexes 
Guide Book and = of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Androsco; Ms ccedstavdcduacne 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele,,.............. 
Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book. ~~ and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes... - 
Croquet 
Easy Whist 
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Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 
it SN SUE ccccccadsucnccesddssuecsacdvas 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING,. 


Across Country Wanderer..................6+. 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis. ... a eal 
Breech Loader, Modern. Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack shot (The Rifle), *‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............ 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... a 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
Wi BP Cin < cdcccesecvesucccnccacseas 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules, ws 
Instructions in Rifie Firing .... 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka 
Rifie Practice, Wingate......... 
Rod and Gun in California. 
Shooting .... ....ccccccccces 
Shooting, Dougall.................+0++ re 
ae on the Wing............. css ceaedaes - 
Sport, Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
B. Davenport, tlustrated...............-++++ 
rt With Gun and Rod, cloth. SU sae 
— with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition.. 
MAROGNOR TORTIE. «5 oo. cc cccccssscevccseccces 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
Still Hunter, Van Dyke.........26. cess ceeeee 
Stephens’ — BRUM, 2.000. ccccccdccccsece ° 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting..............+. .++++- 
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hens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 
Te Gun and lie Development, Greener....... 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
Around the W 
Boat Racing, Brickwood..........<ccecccceese 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers... .... 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
CR csecccen sce weccace caakes cdenwae 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux,... 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ...... 
Canoe and Camera....... .... ... 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bisho 
Cruises in Small Yachts ............ 
Donaldson’s Steam Machiner <a 
Four Months ia a Sneakbox, Bishop... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing a 
NE GNIS isi vagas dada idendedns caacedédees 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 
Paddle and Portage....... ... ea 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 2 
Practical Boat Building, Neison.............. 1 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth........ 1 
The Canoe Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé........ 1 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick .................. 1 
6 
0 
25 
7 
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Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp............ 

Yachts and Boat®ailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing, Kemp..... .........cccccces 
—_—— ee 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Heveemnanal 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................see00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
NONE SEO BIE co cccdcccocqdencdecdeadae 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America.... aaa 
Jenning’s Horse Training 
Manual of the Horse..... 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 
Mayhew’s Horse Management. 
McClure’s Stable Guide.......... 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer.............. oan 
NS OUNEE BINED iiiksccccncacacsexccacuacacs 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s....... ° 
Stable ny mmm eae 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. ...... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
—— on the Horse, American edition, 
Diachawd caaansededsaaseaseqeaasdanadesee ° 
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ton Saddle — Laee ae aucasesttereateeowenenee 
eterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 
Wouatt and on the Horse............ ..... seve 


KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges............0sesseses 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel............. sesscceees 
ee NIN OI BNI anne edccccaccsaccevoenes 
eg A, eee 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird................... ° 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson..................... 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
ot Rdcsewacece 4 “Nagi aawers sepawanaets 
ogs, Management o ew, 16mo. 
Dogs, Points for Judgin ida wuaae 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; -doth.. 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. 
Dogs and the Public waa 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
WR, WF Bo aos ds cccccccacccesiccs 
English Kennel WO Biiac cevecenas 
English K. C, S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Our Friend the Dog...... sdtengedueneanpesdeude 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stablew............... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... .............05 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
I i Wr I ea ee cancceiduceetunense 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 
Amateur Photographer. ........00-ccccccccscce 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ .....sseese0+ 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
I iaiasccaau cacdqadddessaneccuunde 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
MRE ONIN Ceci doses cadcdacssadesenaes 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, clo 
Government Report............. 5 
Common Objects of the Seashore, - 
I NIN cade ccceccccecantdcevencaueses 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
iit ciccasedcdsecdscan sadasousesen 
How to Make Photographs. ........... aun 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation banned Gisaaaens 
Keeping One Cow........... aigecimanaceedameueds 
Life an 5 Wane of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
WOE OU ieee <cexas et te vakdanadeene tena teas 
Mammals of NewYork, paper. $4; eloth..... 
Maynara’s Manua’ of ‘axidermy....... ..... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Natural History Quadruped 
North American Insects ...........ccccccccccce 
Old St. A tine, Fla., illustrated............ 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 
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20 et ee 


Photegra Dy for AMAGOUEE. 0... cccecsecceses ‘ 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. iene 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 


rs 


Batt; 

Practical Orange Culture. oe 
Practical Poultry poe 

Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, MD veeddee vonnaae 
Sportsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horace Park... 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 
The Cream of Leicestershire 

The Forester, by Brown........ ....... or 
The Northwest Coast of America............. ° 
The Heart of Europe..............s.csecseee on 
Ihe Botanical Atlas, 2 vols............+sssseees 
The Zoological Atlas,2 vols. .........sseeeeee 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown........ wade 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... .......... oa 
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R4ND PIGEON SHOOTING TOURNA- 

MENT.—One Thousand Dollars in Gold. Open 
to the en first ae eee seeoes 
tournament under the a’ ices of the ‘owlers 
Gun Club, will be held at Hamilton, Canada, com- white Hares. 
eee ——. Feb ~ 1886, a — (Lepus Americanus.) 
sand dollars given in prizes as follows: Ist.) 4 few living specimens will be sent to orders ac- 
ein Ge ga tn Gee abe Miao ite poe eek: companied with the cash, at $2 each, and delivered 

. . . . ’ , . , ? ’ 

$20; 13th, $15; 14th, $10. ConprTions: To shoot at fe aveh ender ene erepeny tame, at Bethel express 
21 birds each, 26yds. rise, 100yds. boundary, H. & T. a ; ee 
traps, 144 0z. shot. Dominion rules to govern. 
Entrance fee, $10. Entries to be made with the 
Secretary. at the Columbia Hotel, on or before the 
ist February, 1886, Shooters can furnish their own 
birds if they so desire, which will be cared for at 
our expense if shipped to the secretary. Com- 
MITTEE: Thos. Crooks, H. Simons. J. Clark. CHAS. 
COLLINS, President. JAMES G. DAVIS, JR . Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Columbia Hotel. 


for Sale. 
















Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Gispons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


| LIVE QUAIL See aris 
condition Pa. and 

W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838. 


OR SALE.—35-LB. MUZZLELOADING TAR: 
get rifle, .75-caliber. Address C., Forest aud 
Stream. dec3I,1t. 


Hu the Stud. 
Rough-Coated St. Bernard 


“NERO 


in the stud at $40. He is very large and powerful, 
dark tawny with regular white markings, 2 yrs. 
old. Sire, ao dam, Diana. Apollo is the best 
St. Bernard dog in Switzerland, and owned by Hein- 
rich Schumacker. Nero took 2d, Philadelphia, 1885, 
and received ‘honorable mention” at Basle. Also 








WALLACE’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 








Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, N. Y. 





ate 
New Game and Fishing Club. 


Wanted—A number of true and enthusiastic 
sportsmen to unite and forma club to purchase 
cheap Long Island land and stock it with quail, 
partridge, woodcock, deer, etc. To be near or on 
the Great South Bay so as to give facilities for duck 


services booked for smoeth-coated St. Bernard 
and brant shooting, blue and black bass fishing, ete. 
Advertiser knows just the place on bay, with trout 


stream, good cover, etc., and is willing to invest J 


heavily in stock of suchaclub. Cor! ndence | Which arrived on Celtic Dec. 6. Fee $40. 

solicited. Address SILEX, Gedney Ho@Be. New | _ Also for sale pups just whelped, out of imported 

York City. dec31,1t Favorite by Nero; first litter. 

W. J. EHRICH, 306 West Fifty-eighth st., N. Y. 
dec10,1mo 








WANTED. 


LTTE 
Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, SCOTCH COLLIES 


Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers. Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
IN THE sTUD. 


ers and other animals and birds ot all kinds. Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ta, CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 
STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. 
OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8 Young dogs and puppies for sale. Can be seen, 
and Sept. 13, 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short | or address JAS: LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
of these issues, and would be obliged if any of our | Jersey City, N. J. 
readers having one or all of these numbers that 
IN THE STUD. 


they do not want will send to Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co., 89 Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 
The well known pointer Donald If. (A.K.R 2545). 
ANTED.—BACK NUMBERS OR VOLUMES | Fee $35. Young stock forsale. Address CLIFTON 
o* American Kennel Register. State lowest | KENNELS, 75 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
price. FRANK D. HALLETT, Winsted, Conn.  1t ‘ dec10,tf 

















CANOE HANDLING. 


By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”). 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

NEW YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





TEE: ITHACA GON? 


—_ pees DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 







BAHKER’sS 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hadmmers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 



















The Fennel. 
Valuable Pointers For Sale. 


Richmond (Vandevort’s field trial winner Don 
ex Beulah), lemon and wee ae old. Broken 
byH. M. Short. Half brotker of Beaufort, runner 
up in the Western Field Trials. He also ran in 
Southern Trials, 1884, and in National last year and 
this. He is the best known son of champion Don, 
and combines the best field and bench strains in 
America, 

Orange and white pointer bitch Cremorne, 
6 yrs. old (by champion Flake ex Lilly), younger 
sister of Rush, Rose, Ruby and Beulah. Aunt of 
Beaufort, Richmond and Little Rue. Her record is 
high com., Pittsburgh; first, New York; champion, 
Ottawa, Canada, An Al brood bitch. For prices 
address JOHN E. GLLL, Franklin, Pa. dec24,4t 


Claire-Reeta Kennels. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Irish and Gordon setters for work as well as show. 
deci7,tf 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 
Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Marydel, Md. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed Address with stamp, 

gw. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 


She Beuuel. 


















St.Bernards 


Of purest Swiss strains, recently im- 
ported. Several fine dogs and bitches 
and a few puppies are in my ‘hands to 
be disposed of. I can promise pur- 
chasers they are of excellent pedigree, 
and full of true St. Bernard character. 
Address with stamp, 


W. W. TUCKER, 


P. O. Box 1.338, N. Y. 














R SALE.— BLACK COCKER SPANTEL 

bitch Black Pear] (A.K.R 647), sired by cham- 
pion Obo II. out of Critic (A.K.R 482). Having 
eee Pearl for the purpose of obtaining a 
itter of pups, which having been born, and having 
no further use for her, we have decided to raffle 
her off. Two hundred tickets will be sold at $1.00 
each—money refunded should the sale of tickets 
not reach 200, and uot more than 200 tickets will be 
sold. Address W. O. PARTRIDGE, Treasurer of 
the New England Kennel Club, Box 5.135, Boston, 
Mass., he having entire charge of the raffle. 

J. A. NICKERSON. JEAN GROSVENOR. 





=== KENNELS.—ST. BERNARDS, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit in the stud, $50. English Bue 
Young Toby, sire of many —_ winners, fee $2v. 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 





pups ever sold. 

In the Stud—Black cocker shompiee Hornell 
Silk. Fee $20. Address J. OTIS FE 
Hornellsville, N. Y., or G. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 32 
Hamilton street, Boston, Mass. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches 
trom 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine lookiog and 
guaranteed not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 
have no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, — 
septl7,ti 





OR SALE.—STUD BEAGLE BOUNCE, BLACK, 
white and tan, 154 in. high, broken. Price 

$15. Also 6 mos. pup, by Rattl-r III. and Millicent, 
black, white and tan. Price $10. Address LOUIS 
SLOAN, 4,209 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 1t 








LITTER OF LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped Nov: 11, 1885, by Gun (Gladstone— 
May B.) out of Morning Star Guth Dan—Daisy 
Starlight), handsomely marked, $15 each; both dog 
and bitch are fine field dogs; bitch was hunted all 
the time while carrying pup. Printed pedigree with 
each ps. Address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite 
Block, Bangor, Me. dec31,tf 





FOR SALE. 

Mastiff brood bitch CALYPSO (E. 10,567), winner 
of prizes and dam of prize winners before importa- 
tion. 

Mastiff brood bitch VESTA (A.K.R. 1154). ait 
Jan. 26, 1884; bred by Ashmont Kennels, Price low 
if taken at once. 

Pug brood bitch Bess (A.K.R. 1935), whelped Dec. 
3. 1888, by Napoleon (A.K.R. 2045) out of Beauty 
(A.K.R. 1360.) 

Pug bitch FANCHON (A.K.R. 2852), whelped Aug. 
30, by champion Bradford Ruby out of Daisy II. 

For terms, etc., apply to CITY VIEW KENNELS, 
New Haven, Conn. dec31, 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 
Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 





OR SALE.—BULL TERRIER DOG AND BITCH, 

no relation, well bred, registered. Fox-terrier 

dog pup $20. Pointer bitch pup $25. E. L. BAILEY, 
Pittsfield, Mass. dec31,2t 





OR SALE AT A SACRIFICE.—A CHOICE OF 
two setter bitches, 244 and 3 yrs. old, both 
good looking and fine field dogs. Will show them 
on game or guarantee them as_ represented. 
. H. S., No. 223 Madison ave., Baltimore, Md. 
dec31,2t 


to 








bitches to breed to a son of Sensation, a good- 
looking dog and a crack fielder. Fee, a pair of 
pups. B. H.S., No. 223 Madison avenue, Baliimore, 
Md. dec31,2t 








OR SALE.—A NUMBER OF WELL BRED ‘ hird 
2 — —- — one ee Also firsts, six specials and one t 
ve pointer puppies, 6 mos. old, by Miter (Lort ex 
Lady Croxteth) out of Flida (Texas Bow—Flight). WANTED. 


These dogs will be soid reasonable. For price, etc., 
address JESS. M. WHAITE, Newton Breaking Ken- 
nels, Newton, N. C. dec31,4t 


By one of experience. the superintendency of 
coming bench shows. Best of references. For 
particulars address C. T. BROWNELL, Box 335, 
New Bedford, Mass. dec3,1mo 








OR SALE LOW.-A FINE POINTER BITCH, 
broken (Sensation ex Flirt). Also pointer dog, 
—— broken (Kickerbocker ex Lady Mab), and a 
ne bitch puppy, pedigreed stock. C. M. PRATT, 
Westbrook, Conn. d ec31,3t 


AME, LEMON, WHITE POINTER (RUSH— 
dam by Snapshot, grand dam by Sensation), 
3 yrs., thoroughly broken, retrieves by wing. $100. 
Lemon, white, 5 mos.. pointer (Beaufort—dam b; 
Sensation), points, backs, drops to shot, minds well, 
$60. Setter bitch (Plunkett—Nell), broken, $25. 
Lemor, white bitch eer Rush), 1 yr., 
artially broken, $40. D.G. HARTT, Sound View 
House, orthport, Long Island, N. Y. deci0,4t 





OG WANTED.—A FIRST-CLASS POINTER OR 
setter, thoroughly broken, staunch, steady, 
moderately fast good tempered, retrieve well, etc , 
Must be of very best breeding and not over 5 yrs., 
old. Also water spaniel for wild fowl retrieving. 
give price and full particulars. SILO, Gedney 
House, New York City. dec3i,1t 





OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND PUP. 
pies, several months old and very fine ones. 
GEO. L. BARNES, Tyringham, Mass. decl7.4t 








ELEGANT BEAGLE HOUNDS, 5 MOS. OLD, 
dogs and bitches, not akin; $7 single; pair $13. 
Box 1,931, West Chester, Pa. dec17.tf 


FINE IRISH SETTER BITCH, 9 MOS., $12. 
A. W. PEARSALL, Huntington, L. I. 1t 


poi 








OR SALE.—A LITTER OF ENGLISH BEAGLE 
hound puppies; something extra fine, 7 wks. 


R SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
old. GEORGE LAICK, Tarrytown, N.Y. dec31,2t 


from imported stock. Also fine English pugs. 
HENRY C. BURDICK, 150 Bridge street. Spring- 
field, Mass. dec24,tf 





OR SALE.—A HANDSOME BLACK POINTER 

bitch, thoroughly broken, full pedigree. Also 

two black dog pups, 9 mos. old, by champion 

Knickerbocker out of above bitch. For particulars 

address FRED. SMITH, 178 Monticello ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. dec31.1t 





)}OR SALE—THREE ROUGH-COATED ST. 

Bernard male pups, whelped Aug. 22. Sire— 

Bonivard II. (A K.R. 474). Dam—Cassandra(A.K.R. 

1158). Will be sold cheap. Apply to _ —— 
E ec24,6t 


= 








R SALE.—BEAGLE PUPPIES FROM PRIZE- 
winning working stock. HERMAN SCHELL- 
HASS, 6 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. dec31,2t 


OR SALE.—BLACK COCKER SPANIEL, FULL 

pedigree, 11 mos. old, strong and healthy, is a 

perfect beauty. Address with stamp, G. LAMPING, 
New Britain, Conn. dec24,2t 





E. CLARK, PITTSFIELD, 0. 
e Scotland Kennel. Pedigreed collie pups $5 
each. English ferrets, $5 a pair. dec31,3mos. 


ENGLISH MASTIFF PUP. 


For Sale—Elegant, light fawn mastiff stud pup, 
5 mos. old, from fine stcck; pedigree given. ice 
Address H. G. HEITMEYER, 474 Race street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. dec31,1t 





RAINED FOXHOUNDS. THEY ARE COLD 
nosed strike dogs, start the fox, run him to the 
death. Trained coon dogs. Gray squirrel dogs. 
Rabbit dogs. One trained ferret. Lop-eared rabbits. 
Wyandotte chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Kensington, 
Ohio. dec24,tf 








g 


IGH BRED POINTERS.—THE BEST STRAINS 

of field pointers on earth, by Duke Royal 

(A.K.R. 2472) out of Lizzie Grace, she by Beaufort 

out of champion Grace. Price low. M GROVE 
KENNELS, South Norwalk, Conn. dec17,5t 





OR SALE.—FULL BLOOD FOX-TERRTER 
bitch, 6 mos. old, well broken. Address W. E. 
STOCKWELL, Westerly, R I. dec31,2t 








HOICE COCKER SPANIELS OF RICHEST 
breeding for sale by W. A. SUTHERLAND, 
Cabin Hill, N. Y. dec10,4t 


OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED ST. BERNARD 
Alma, bitch, 5 mos., perfect in coat and mark- 
ings, $50. Hero (dog), imported, 4 mos., and my 
stud dog Barry, pete and others, with full pedi- 
; ELLER, Box 59, Clifton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. dec31,1t 


LMHURS1 KENNELS.—RORY O’MORE_ EX 
Rosalie (A.K.R. 2087) pups. Also red Irish 
setter Bena, commended in last N. Y. dog show in 
puppy class; shot over this fall; full pedigree. Al 
‘or sale cheap. C, T. PIERCE, Rivet, oe 
Y 


ANTED.—DOGS TO BOARD FOR THE WIN- 
ter. Large yards and extra warm kennel. 
J.C. VAIL, Warwick. N. Y. dec17,3t 








OR SALE.—TWO THOROUGHLY TRAINED 

dogs on quail. One poiuter and one setter. 

Young and handsome. Going west cause of sale. 
Write for particulars to J. M. DAVIS, Unieee, Ls 








FILE BINDERS, 
-‘Bize to suit ForREST anD STREAM, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 
Price, $1.5@, 





ABR FOR it 
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